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MATTHEW THE EVANGELIST, A UNITARIAN. 
Tux title to this article has not been assumed for its 
singoge'y. but because it expresses a most solemn and 
important truth. If his own words, as the professed 
historian of our Lord, are to be taken in evidence, 
then was Matthew a Unitarian ; then is his Gospel 
strictly Unitarian ; and its doctrine is—there is but one 
God, the Father, and one Lord, Jesus Christ. If his 
own statements, and the whole tenor of his Gospel are 
to be taken in evidence, then is it equally certain, that 
he has not taught the doctrine of the Trinity, or that 
of the Deity of Jesus Christ; and therefore, never 
heard of them from the mouth of his Divipe Master, 
nor did ever believe them. These things, it appears 
to me, may be established by arguments sufficiently 
conclusive to satisfy the mind of an honest, impartial 
inquirer. 

I shall endeavour to establish my position, first, by 
some general observations bearing on the subject, then, 
by an examination of those passages which have been 
thought to teach the doctrine of the Trinity, and lastly, 
by bringing forward all that evidence of a positive na- 
ture, in favour of the strict unity of God, which the 
Gospel presents. And in doing this I shall be as brief 
as the subject will allow. 

I. I would remark, in tlic first place, that as the 
doctrine of the Trinity is confessedly one not to have 
been antecedently expected, at which, as an orthodox 
writer has himself observed, *‘ reason stands aghast, 
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and faith herself is half confounded,” it is right to ex- 
pect, and demand, before receiving it as an article of 
belief, evidence that shall bear some proportion to its 
apparent intrinsic incredibility. It is not enough that 
such a doctrine be darkly hinted at, obscurely implied, 
doubtfully expressed. If man deals justly by himself, 
and acts with due reverence to God and his own rea- 
son, he will not feel himself justified in embracing such 
a truth without the clearest and most ample testimony ; 
like that, for example, on the strength of which he 
believes in the divine authority of Jesus, in a future life, 
and a state of retribution. But such testimony, it can- 
not be pretended that the Bible itself, much less the 
Gospel of Matthew, does any where furnish. There 
is nothing distinct, clear, definite, on the subject. Not 
a single verse in the whole Bible lays down the doctrine 
in terms. It is a thing of remote, dark, uncertain in- 
ference. 

It is here worthy to be remarked, that in relation to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, and 
many other supposed doctrines of revelation, the com- 
mon principles of evidence have been totally reversed. 
For, while on other subjects, it is a universal principle 
for the conduct of the understanding, that in propor- 
tion to the apparent intrinsic incredibility and impro- 
bability of a fact or proposition, must be the force, 
clearness, and abundance of the evidence which is 
brought to establish it—in religion, men have eagerly 
received, and implicitly believed doctrines, against 
which there was a strong previous presumption that 
they could not be true—doctrines of the most momen- 
tous import if true, on a show of evidence the least 
that can be supposed possible in a case of the kind, 
and which in other matters would be rejected as 
wholly inadequate, or as warranting only the lowest de- 
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gree of assent. That which is seemingly impossible, 
and on the face of the thing incredible or highly im- 
probable, we reasonably require to be substantiated by 
a proportional fulness and distinctness of testimony. 
While that which is in accordance with other known 
facts, and other received knowledge, is in itself highly 
probable and likely to be true, we admit on a lesser 
weight of evidence. These just and obvious princi- 
ples have, I repeat, in religious things been abandoned, 
if not reversed. Evidence which in a court of human 
justice, neither judge, nor lawyer, nor jury would take 
as competent testimony to a fact of even ordinary oc- 
currence and character, or to a point of law—only 
change the ground to that of controversial divinity, 
and it becomes with these same persons most ample and 
decisive, to establish doctrines in themselves the most 
extraordinary, and most unlikely tobe true. In religion, 
men have been ever ready to believe any thing and every 
thing, with or without evidence, as the case might be. It 
has seemed as if they took a strange delight in doing vio- 
lence tothe dictates of reason and common sense, and 
imagined themselvesdevout and meritorious before Hea- 
ven, in proportion to the easy credulity with which the 
most monstrous and revolting dogmas were engrafted 
into their creed. ‘There has been nothing so essentially 
absurd, so obviously fabricated and false, that multi- 
tudes have not in every age of the Church been found 
to believe it as a part of the revelation of God, at the 
mandate of a priest, a pope, or a council. Evidence 
has not been asked for, It has rather been despised. 
Has it the authority of orthodox fathers? does it revolt 
reason and sense ? does it task faith to the uttermost ? 
these have virtually been the preliminary inquiries. 
Hence, it has happened that doctrines of a purely pa- 
gan or human origin, have been handed down from 
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age to age, from church to church, and are unhesi- 
tatingly received at the present time, throughout all 
Christendom as vital truths of the Gospel, without even 
a decent show of evidence in their behalf, and so far, 
indeed, as Scripture is concerned, without being so 
much as named in it. Of this description, I appre- 
hend, is the doctrine of the Trinity. ‘Though so deep 
and high a mystery, so difficult to comprehend, so im- 
possible to explain and teach, so little to have been look- 
ed for in a revelation, and therefore so natural and ne- 
cessary to have been distinctly stated, and often repeated 
—thisdoctrine, has St. Matthew, asitseems to me, whol- 
ly overlooked, and, as I hope will appear in the sequel, 
closed his Gospel not only without furnishing that proof 
which the mind ought to demand in the case, but with- 
out so much as naming it; nay, without having by 
chance written but one * sentence which, when the doc- 
trine has been otherwise established, can be tortured so 
as to favour it. Now, put it to the conscience of every 


* Mat. xxviii. 19.—* Baptising them in the name of the Father, 
and the Sor, and the Holy Ghost.” But who that had not else- 
where learned the doctrine of the Trinity, would ever, by! the 
utmost stretch of the inventive power, construct out of this the 
catholic doctrine of the Trinity, “ there are three persons in the 
Godhead, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and these three are 
one God, the same in substance, equal in power and glory.” How 
should one uninstructed in orthodoxy guess in the first placo that 
God’s Holy Spirit was a person and not an influence; 2. that he 
was 2 person equal to God; 3. that theSon was not the Messiah 
simply, but a divine person, equal also to the Father; 4, that 
these three infinite Gods were not three Gods, but only one. The 
verse does not even hint at these things. I am borne out fully, I 
conceive, in the assertion that the only verse in the Gospel, 
which it is contended contains an allusion to the Trinity, is tor~ 
tured in order to yield it. 
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reflecting person, if it be credible that the Evangelist 
could have left such a doctrine in such uncertainty, in 
any uncertainty. Is it credible, that in writing an ac- 
count ofa religion which contained a doctrine like that 
of the Trinity—one which every dictate of reason as- 
sured him would meet with the bitterest opposition, 
would be received by the intelligent only on the amplest 
evidence, which he felt at the same time to be the crown- 
ing doctrine of the new faith—is it credible, that he 
should have left it to be doubtfully gathered from a few 
dark and equivocal expressions, which will bear, and 
on every just principle of criticism require, an inter- 
pretation fatal to the truth he intended to teach ? 

II. I remark in the next place, that in taking the evi- 
dence of Matthew to the doctrine of the Trinity, we 
are to remember that he was once a Jew, and would 
have written with the feelings of one who had been so, 
and therefore if he had believed the doctrine himself, he 
would have given it a prominent place in his Gospel. 

As a Jew, the most cherished article of his faith had 
been the strict unity of God. It was the distinctive 
feature of his ancient belief. It was that which gave 
to it its superiority to the surrounding polytheism. The 
Heathens had as imposing ceremonies; as splendid 
temples as the Jews ; but they did not know and wor- 
ship the one God. This was the exclusive glory of 
Judaism. This tenet was guarded with most especial 
Jealousy. Idolatry, the having and worshipping more 
Gods than one, was with the Jews the unpardonable 
sin. The devoted attachment of the Jews to the strict 
unity of God stands out more prominently than any 
other feature in the character of that people. And 
yet, notwithstanding the plain language of the Old 
Testament on this subject, men can be found, theolo- 
gians, too, to maintain that the Trinity was a doctrine 
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of the Jewish Church. But the opinion is too void of 
even a semblance of honesty, or fairness, or, shall I 
say, of common sense, to deserve any other notice than 
that of silence. I will only say, that the man who, 
after reading or studying the Old Testament could rise 
from his labour with a conviction that the Trinity was 
taught or implied in it, is to be as much regarded as he 
who should affirm, after a similar inquiry, that Judaism 
was a system of Atheism.* The Jew of the present 
day, as did the Jew of former days, believes God to 








* Bishop Horsely, as quoted by Professor Norton in his rep} 
to Stuart, thus expresses himself on the antiquity of the doctrine 
of the Trinity, “I am very sensible that the Platonizers of the 
second century were the Orthodox of that age. I have not de- 
nied this. On the contrary, I have endeavoured to show that 
their Platonism brings no imputation on their Orthodoxy. The 
advocates of the Catholic Faith, in modern times, have been too 
apt to take alarm at the charge of Platonism. TI rejoice and glory 
in the opprobrium. I not only confess, but I maintain, not a per- 
fect agreement, but such a similitude, as speaks a common origin, 
and affords an argument in confirmation of the Catholic doctrine 
of the Trinity from its conformity to the most ancient and uni- 
versal traditions.’’ On which Mr. Norton remarks, ** The inference 
from this, every reader, we conceive, is able to draw for himself. 
The doctrine of the Trinity is not a doctrine of Christ and his 
Apostles, but a fiction of the school of the later Platonists, intro- 
ducedintoour religion by the early fathers, whowere admirers aud 
disciples of the philosophy taught in that school. The want of all 
mention of it in the Scriptures is abundantly compensated by the 
ample space which it occupies in the writings of the Heathen Pla- 
tonists, and of the Platonizing fathers.” We wonder if it never oc- 
curred to the learned Bishop, and to those who think and reason 
with him,toconsiderhow admirably well the same argument works 
in proof of an hundred forms of polytheism, so venerable as to be 
‘©in conformity with the most ancient and universal tradition.” 
If Bishop Horsely referred the doctrine of the Trinity to an ori- 
ginal revelation, wemay certainly suppose him to have classed it 
among the tenets of the Jewish Church. 
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be one, without division or distinction in name or na- 
ture, and now as ever, regards that as the most vital 
blow at his faith, which invades the purity and integ- 
rity of this primary article of his creed ; and so far, 
is he more of a Christian than the believer in the Tri- 
nity. 

With these feelings, and with such a belief, did Mat- 
thew join himself to our Lord. From him, says ortho- 
doxy, as the first and most important lesson, did he 
receive an account of the mystery of the Trinity. 
Through his public preaching and private instruction, 
he must have heard this amazing doctrine often explain- 
ed and enforced. He must have heard it laid down 
as the corner-stone of the new religion ; for if it made 
a part of it at all, Trinitarians are right in saying that 
it formed and still forms its most distinguishing feature. 
He must have regarded it in that light himself. Its 
novelty and awful nature, its direct opposition to that 
great truth which he had been accustomed to venerate, 
the Divine Unity, must have deeply impressed his mind. 
When sent forth by our Saviour as a preacher of the 
Gospel, it must very often have formed the subject 
of his discourse, especially as he was addressing Jews, 
who would need to have it distinctly stated and argued, 
since at first sight it would seem to them but an inge- 
nious, covert system of polytheism. After our Lord’s 
resurrection, when he became one of the great heralds 
of the new faith, he must have continued to preach and 
enforce it to the day of his death. He is commonly 
supposed to have written his Gospel in the year 65. 
He had of course preached the religion which he after- 
ward recorded, for the space of more than thirty years 
after his Master’s death. During this long interval 
must he not have become perfectly familiar with the 
leading truths of the faith he had been disseminating ? 
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Must not the vital and essential t.uths of that faith have 
been ten thousand times iterated from the house-top and 
by the way-side? Would not, I may confidently ask, 
these vital and essential truths be the first to present 
themselves to his mind when sitting down to write an 
account of the religion which he had so long preached ? 
Would he not, on principles of human nature, have 
given them the same prominence as a Trinitarian now 
would, who should sit down to write an account of 
Christianity? And what truths would a Trinitarian 
select, and what prominence would he give them? 
Would they not be the most holy Trinity, the incarna- 
tion, the Atonement, the double-nature, the Deity of 
the Spirit? And would they not stand out in bold re- 
lief on every page, and be proclaimed as the truths, 
without faith in which there could be no salvation ? 
If the Trinitarian would have written thus, had he been 
Matthew—who can doubt he would have done so— 
Matthew, with Ais faith would, it is morally certain, 
have done the same thing; he could not have written 
otherwise ; he must have written as he believed. But, 
he has given these dogmas no such prominence. Their 
names do not catch the eye as it passes over his pages ; 
their sound does not fall upon the ear as those pages 
are read. Where, I ask, and call for an answer, where 
are the marks of Matthew’s Trinitarian faith? Open 
his Gospel, and search chapter after chapter, scan every 
verse and word, and where do you find the slightest 
trace of his belief in such a tenet? You will say, 
perhaps, it is implied in the form of Baptism. Allow- 
ing it to be there; where else? No wnere. You 
will indeed, cull out two or three verses besides, in 
which you will maintain that divine attributes are as- 
cribed to Jesus, and that therefore he must be God ; 
and therefore there is a Trinity. But—not to find 
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fault with the remarkably excursive nature of this logic 
—beside these, where else in the whole Gospel do you 
find indications of the Evangelist’s faith in the Supreme 
Deity of Jesus, or the doctrine of the Trinity? I will 
not taunt with the question, where does he mention the 
name of this essential dogma—where does he speak of 
the thing for which the name stands? Is it not but too 
plain that, although a few texts may be construed so as 
to favour the Trinitarian hypothesis—is it not plain that 
their value, whatever it may be thought to be, is wholly 
destroyed when we consider the general tenor and 
prevailing language of the Gospel; that with every 
reason why the Evangelist should give the doctrine in 
question a distinct prominence above all other truths, 
he has on the contrary kept it strangely out of sight. 
A few texts like those on which the advocate of the 
Trinity relies, ought not to be considered as dne of 
authority by an unprejudiced mind, on a question like 
this. They are, in truth, of no force whatever. Such 
a doctrine must be able to show a better support, or it 
can, with the intelligent mind, never be thought worthy 
to be believed. I should think myself as well war- 
ranted in saying that the author of a treatise on the 
Newtonian system was nevertheless a disciple of Des 
Cartes, because there were one or two statements 
which I could explain in consistency with his theory, 
though opposed by the whole scope and tenor of the 
book, as that the doctrine of the Trinity is to be found 
in the Gospel of Matthew, and was believed by him, 
though the whole tenor and prevailing language of the 
history rejects, and denies, and disowns it, because 
there are a few passages which will bear a Trinitarian 
exposition. 

Is it credible, now I would ask, that Matthew, once 
Jew and a firm believer in the Unity of God, should 
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have sat down and written a history|of his new faith, 
80 opposite on so essential a point to his old belief, 
without once giving his reader to understand, by a sin- 
gle clear statement, that his new faith was different 
from his old one? Is it credible, that being a Chris- 
tian, with a Christian’s faith in the tri-personality of 
the Deity, he should have written on the subject like a 
Jew? Is it credible, that the Apostle, writing under 
such circumstances, should have left it a doubtful point 
whether on the subject of the mode of God’s existence, 
and the person of Jesus Christ, he was not still a Jew ? 
Is it credible, that he should write an express history 
of Jesus and his religion, and never, in one clear, un- 
ambiguous sentence, tell the amazing truth, that Jesus, 
who to all outward appearance was a man, was not so 
mreality, but the Almighty and Omnipresent God ? 
‘ssahe. [remark in the next place, that we may reason 
from the general tenor and prevailing language of Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, to his ignorance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; if true it would have entered deeply into the 
structure and sentiment of his Gospel. 

It is obvious enough what is meant by the gencral te- 
nor of abook. For example, throughout the whole Bi- 
ble God is spoken of and described as a Spirit. His 
spirituality is taught or implied every where. If two, or 
three, or more expressions should seem to contradict this 
truth, it is certain that the contradiction can only be an 
apparent one ; and though we might not be able satisfac- 
torily to interpret them in consistency with that truth, 
we still should not be justified in bending to them the 
universal doctrine of the Bible. In many places in 
Scripture, hands and arms, eyes and ears, and a bodily 
form are ascribed to the Deity ; yet we may not there- 
fore believe that the Deity is clothed with flesh like 
ourselves, but we refer to the general tenor and pre- 
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vailing doctrine of the Bible, and explain these expres- 
sions so as to harmonise with it. Similar illustrations 
might be abundantly multiplied. But I will only add 
generally, in this connexion, that were the doctrines 
of orthodoxy rigorously tried by this rule, (and there 
cannot be a juster one) they could not stand the test. 
Who will not say, that the general doctrine of the Bi- 
ble is, that man is able to do well or ill as he pleases ? 
On this, are grounded the promises and threatenings of 
religion, which run through the whole Bible, and stand 
forth on every page. But what then becomes of the 
doctrine of Total Depravity, which rests for its support 
on a few insulated texts? What is more evidently the 
current language, and universal sense of the Bible than 
this, that the righteousness of the righteous shall be 
upon him, and the wickedness of the wicked shall be 
upon him? But what then becomes of the doetrine of 
the Atonement? Orthodoxy rests on detached sen- 
tences, insulated texts, strong figures, and remote infe- 
rences and analogies. ‘The current sense of Scripture, 
the spirit of its teachings, the broad and obvious mean- 
ing of its most plain and intelligible parts are all fatal 
to it. The general tenor and prevailing language of 
Matthew’s Gospel show that he had no faith in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, or the Deity of Jesus Christ.» No 
one can be found to deny, whether orthodox or not, 
that the Unity of God, and the dependence of Jesus 
on him, are the doctrines that enter most deeply into 
the very texture of the Gospel. I am ready to affirm, 
and with little fear of contradiction by any intelligent 
believer in the doctrines 1 oppose, that the general 
tenor of Matthew’s Gospel is so decidedly hostile to 
those doctrines, that the individual cannot be found of 
a mind unprepossessed in relation to them, or ignorant 
of them, who after a diligent perusal and study of that 
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Gospel, would even surmise their truth. Having learned 
the doctrines from other sources, from catechisms and 
confessions of faith, then indeed, texts may be found 
which will bear a meaning consistent with their truth, 
| but not one to require it ; still less, one that directly 
| teachesthem. The Catholic gathers a strong argument 
for the doctrine of the Real Presence, from this Gospel, 
far’stronger than the Trinitarian gathers for the doctrine 
of the Trinity, from the whole Bible; for he finds it 
laid down in express terms, “‘ Take, eat, this is my 
body.” And why does not the Trinitarian Protestant 
receive this mystery? Not because it cannot boast the 
most express declarations of Scripture in its favour— 
all the Evangelists unite in teaching it in definite, in- 
telligible language—but because, among other reasons, 
it is contrary to the general tenor of the Gospels; it 
is not in keeping, not of a piece, with the rest; and 
therefore he understands the Evangelists in such places 
to use figurative expressions, which he interprets so as 
to harmonise with the other plainer and undoubted 
doctrines of religion. Now, the same principle of pro- 
ceeding should lead him to interpret the few texts in 
this Gospel which will bear a Trinitarian sense, in con- 
sistency with the tenet of the entire Unity of God 
which every where pervades the book. The text con- 
taining the form of Baptism, is quite as insulated, and 
solitary in relation to the doctrine of the Trinity, as 
that which seems to teach the mystery of Transub- 
stantiation is in relation to that doctrine ; and yet, here 
the Trinitarian abandons his adopted principles of criti- 
eism which had so kindly saved him from the dreaded 
faith of the Catholic Church, and most perversely, I 
f am almost ready to say, wickedly contends, under cir- 

cumstances as nearly similar as possible, that the whole 
Gospel, though diametrically opposed to it, shall bend 
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to the meaning of one verse which is supposed to 
teach the doctrine of the Trinity. 

IV. If the doctrine of the Trinity is one which Je- 
sus taught, and Matthew learned, then is the Evange- 
list’s fidelity as an historian brought into question ; for 
he has not taught it with the clearness and frequency 
that became so important a doctrine, and were neces- 
sary to its universal reception. 

One of two things must be true, either our Lord did 
not, for some reason, teach the doctrine during his mi- 
nistry, or Matthew has been culpably negligent in re- 
cording it—or rather, has altogether omitted to record 
it. 


That our Saviour did not teach the whole of his reli- 
gion to his immediate disciples, there is no good ground 
for believing. The fact that it was to be imparted to 
the Gentiles, was not indeed fully understood and ad- 


mitted until after Peter’s vision. But there is not a 
single doctrine to be found advanced by any of the 
Apostles, which is not contained in the recorded dis- 
courses of our Saviour himself. That he withheld the 
mysteries of the Trinity and Atonement, as some of 
the ancient fathers maintained, reserving them for Jater 
communications through John, is mere assumption, 
and a most unfortunate one too; as of all the writers 
of the New Testament, Jolin is the most distinct and em- 
phatic in his testiomny to the Unity and Supremacy of 
the Father. Not to add, that the advocates of the 
Trinity, by adopting the idea that John first taught it, 
lose whatever advantage is to be derived from the tes- 
timony of the other books of the New Testament, which 
were all—with the exception of his own Epistles, writ- 
ten before his Gospel. 
It remains therefore, that Matthew must have been 
fully initiated into the knowledge of the Trinity. If true, 
7 
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it must have been represented to him as of the same in- 
describable value and importance which it is now suppos- 
ed to possess. He must have received it, and believed 
in it, as the distinctive peculiarity of his Master’s reli- 
gion—the vital, fundamental doctrine of the Gospel. 
How criminally unfaithful has he been, then! He has 
professed to write a history of our Lord, and to give 
an account of his religion, yet the most important doc- 
trine of that religion he has suppressed, or has so ob- 
scurely alluded to it, that if by any chance his Gospel 
alone had been preserved, the world would have been 
for ever ignorant of it! 

But it is a moral impossibility that he should have 
been unfaithful or remiss in such a case. Every motive 
combined to make him faithful. If he was a man, he 
could not in such circumstances be otherwise than 
scrupulously so. Love of the truth, which he had 
preached so long, and for which he afterwards suffered 
martyrdom; attachment to his Master, whom he had ful- 
lowed so long ; self-respect—all united to ensure fidelity 
and a complete and perfect record. For all he knew or 
could know, his might be the only history that would 
ever be written by an ear and eye witness; and how 
could he be otherwise than most anxiously and minutely 
careful that every truth of his Master should be recorded, 
and in a manner corresponding to its relative impor- 
tance? But the doctrine is not contained or taught in 
his Gospel ; or at most, it is so obscurely implied, that 
it will not be pretended that except testimony could be 
drawn from other quarters, it would be possible to es- 
tablish it on the hints afforded by this Evangelist, or 
even to guess at the existence of suchadogma. There- 
fore, we conclude that Jesus never taught the’doctrine 
to Matthew, that the Evangelist never heard of it, and 
néver intended to record it. 
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I have now presented some general considerations, 
tending to show that if Matthew really believed the 
doctrine ‘of the Trinity, it would have occupied a far 
more prominent place in his Gospel than has been given 
it ; that it would have stood forth in strong, clear state- 
ments, as the one great and distinguishing tenct of the 
religion of his Master. Thishas not beendone. And 
there arises, therefore, a strong presumption that the 
doctrine is not a doctrine of his Gospel ; and that such 
passages as have been thought by some to teach or 
imply it, are misunderstood. 

It was my second object to show, that even the few 
passages which are thought by Trinitarians to relate 
to this subject, have in fact, no relation to it whatever, 
and are misinterpreted when they are adduced as evi- 
dence to the doctrine of the Trinity, or the Deity of 
Jesus Christ. 

The first which occurs, is the text, ‘‘ Thou shalt call 
his name Immanuel,” &c. As an interpretation of 
this was given in the last Number, it is not repeated. 

The next is in Mat. ix. 2. ‘* He saith to the sick of 
the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven thee.”” Hence, Trini- 
tarians infer that Jesus was God ; for none can forgive 
sin buthe. ‘To this it is enough to reply, that the au- 
thority to forgive sins was as easy and natural a power 
to be conferred on the Saviour as any other, and proves 
him to be God no more than does every other exercise 
of miraculous power. Besides, the Apostles had 
power to forgive sins. ‘I'o them our Lord said, ‘* who- 
soever sins ye remit, they are remitted ; whosoever 
sins ye retain, they areretained.”” Were the Apostles 
Gods ? 

Mat. ‘xi. 27. “ All things are delivered unto me by 
my Father ; and no man knoweth the Son, but the Fa- 
ther ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the 
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Son, and he to whom the Son shall reveal him.” If 
the knowledge which Jesus is here said to have of God, 
implies Omniscience and Deity on his part, the impli- 
cation is extended, let it be observed, to those to whom 
the Son shall reveal him—Supreme Deity is ascribed as 
much to them as to Jesus ; that is, it is not to either. 

Besides, the first part of this verse, in terms, denies 
the doctrine it is brought to support. ‘* All things are 
given unto me by my Father.”” The receiver is not the 
same as the one who gives, any more than the sender 
can be the same as the sent. 

Mat. xviii. 20. ‘* For where two or three are gathered 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them ;” 
and chap. xxviii. 20. ‘Lo, I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world,” are commonly adduced .- 
as declaring Christ’s Omnipresence, and thence his 
Supreme Deity. Itis not easy to reply seriously to 
argument like this. These passages have not the most 
distant relation to the subject. Our Lord, in these 
verses, merely expresses according to a universal li- 
cence—a beautiful and universal form of language— 
his interest and affection for his disciples ; for the pre- 
sence of which he speaks, whatever it be, is confined 
to them. How often do we say to our absent friends, 
“Though away from you, consider us as present,’’ 
—‘ Our hearts are with you,”—*In spirit we are 
among you?” Paul says to the Corinthians, writing 
from Ephesus, ‘‘ when ye are gathered together, and 
my spirit,” &c. Haa Paul the attribute of Omnipre- 
sence? Was Paul God? 

Chap. xxviii. 19. “* Go ye therefore and teach all 
nations, baptising them in the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.”’ Since the text of 
the three heavenly witnesses has been abandoned by 
the intelligent and honest of all parties, as indisputably 
a forgery, this is the strong-hold of the doctrine of the 
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Trinity ; for, unless I greatly err, it is the only instance 
save the form of benediction in the Epistles, in which 
the supposed persons of the Trinity are mentioned to- 
gether. And how can that doctrine claim our faith 
or our respect, which is so supported ? Is it to be be- 
lieved, that so tremendous a mystery would have been 
left at such loose ends by the sacred writers, had they 
believedit ? But, in regard to the text before us, how, 
you ask, does it teach the doctrine of the ‘Trinity ? 
That doctrine teaches, that three Divine and Infinite Be- 
ings or Gods, are yet but one; that one God is three. 
These points, it is most manifest, are not proved by the 
text. Nothing is said of the equality of the persons 
named ; it is not said that the Holy Ghost is a person ; 
it is not said that they are one and yet three, or three 
and yet one; all of which ought to be said to warrant 
the use that orthodoxy makes of it. But if these 
things are so, in what way is the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty derived from it, even by inference? Thus. It is 
said in the first place, that because these three persons 
(allowing them all to be persons) are named together, 
they must be equal ; and therefore, each God. But 
this is an absurdity ; for, in Exod. xiv. 31. it is written, 
‘« And the people believed the Lord, and his servant 
Moses.’’—Is Moses God? * ‘And all the people 
feared the Lord, and Samuel.’’—Is Samuel thus proved 
to be equal to God? { ‘ And all the congregation 
blessed the Lord God of their fathers, and bowed 
down their heads, and worshipped the Lord and the 
king.’’—Are they equal because named together, and, 
in the Scripture use of the word, worshipped together ? 
Paul says to Timothy, f “I charge you before God, 


* 1 Sam. xii. 18.—t 1 Chron, xxix.20.—} 1 Tim.v.24 ~~ 
7* 
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and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect angels, that 
ye Observe these things.”—Are the angels Gods? 
Just as mistaken and childish as these inferences would 
be, is that which Trinitarians make from the verse in 
question, of the equality of the three persons named 
in it. 

But once more, the Deity of Jesus and the doctrine 
of a Trinity is inferred from this passage, because it is 
thought that Baptism must necessarily be into the name 
of God, or of a Divine Being equal to him. But not 
so ; for Paul speaks of tic Israelites being ‘* baptised 
into Moses,”’ who certainly was not Ged, or his equal, 
though he was called a God to Pharaoh. The same 
Apostle, writing to the Corinthians, says—*‘‘ Is Christ 
divided, was Paul crucified for you, or were you bap- 
tised into the name of Paul? I thank God I baptised 
none of you, save Crispus and Gaius, lest any one 
should say I baptised into my own name.’ Some, 
therefore, imagined that Paul might abuse his power, 
and baptise into his own name. But did they believe 
Paul to be God? It is, therefore, no evidence that the 
persons named in the text are Divine, because baptism 
is administered in their names. 

The true and whole meaning of the verse, is, ‘* go 
forth and make disciples of all nations, baptising the 
converts into the belief of that religion which was the 
gift of God, through his Son Jesus Christ, and which 
was confirmed by the Holy Spirit, or miraculous powers 
bestowed on the Apostles, on the day of Pentecost.’ 
Let it be remembered, in this connexion, that no weight 
was attached to this form by the Apostles, though so 
much is now-a-days ; for they never used it, always 
baptising into the name of Jesus alone. But if they 
had thought that so solemn and essential a doctrine as 
the Trinity was contained in those words of the Saviour, 
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they would scarce have felt authorised to depart from 
them. 

Such is the testimony of Matthew to the doctrine of 
the Trinity.* 

And is it credible, that such a doctrine should be 
left to rest on such support? Is it to be believed that 
an inspired Apostle should have written what he doubt- 
less regarded a full account of all the essential pecu- 
liarities of the religion of Jesus, and have passed over 
in such silence, its most remarkable one? Nay, as will 
be seen, should have recorded sayings of our Lord, 
utterly contradictory of it, which wholly refute and 
deny it? Which must be expunged from the Gospel, 
before it can be admitted to be true ? 

Let me now, as was proposed in the third place, 
bring forward the direct and indirect evidence of St. 
Matthew to the Unity of God, and the derived power 
of Jesus Christ. 

I shall not pretend to adduce the whole body of 
proof of this description, since it would be to tran- 
scribe the greater part of the Gospel. 

Every instance in which the singular pronouns are 
used in connexion with the name of God, is a proof of 
his Unity. This universal usage throughout the Bible 
is a demonstration of it. Every instance in which 
Jesus is spoken of as a man, with human feeling and 
affection, acting, speaking, suffering, and at last dying 
as a man, is an argument in behalf of his derived na- 
ture. Every prayer which he offered up to God, every 


* With respect to Mat. xxviii. 9. it is enough to refer to xviii. 
26. Acts x. 25.1 Chron. xxix. 20. ; and of xxii. 41. &c. to say, 
that the difficulty with the Jews, in answering our Lord’s question, 
arose wholly and obviously from their having no conception of the 
spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom. 
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reference to him as his God as weil as ours, is a com- 
- plete demonstration of the Supremacy of the Father, 
and the dependence of Jesus; unless we are willing to 
believe that our Saviour went through the mockery of 
praying to himself; that one person of the sacred three 
was obliged to solicit favour and assistance from the 
others, which he was as able to procure himself, as 
they to bestow, and which, indeed, an Infinite Being 
could not need. 

Jesus says, chap. iv. 10. “* Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve.’’ There- 
fore God is but one; for if Jesus had been God, he 
must have also been an object of worship as such.— 
xix. 17. Our Saviour says to the young man, ‘* Why 
callest thou me good? There is none good but one, 
that is God.”” Whatever he meant by the term good, 
our Lord says there is no second being to whom it can 
be applied in the same sense in which it is applicable 
to God. Therefore our Saviour did not regard himself 
as God. It is an explicit denial that he was so. He 
absolutely refuses a title which he conceived could be 
used with propriety only in relation to the Supreme 
God. This marked and instantaneous rejection of a 
title so modest and humble, shows, I think, a determi- 
nation to repress, in the beginning, every disposition to 
bestow upon him extravagant honours, and which the 
wonderful powers he possessed would be so likely to 
draw from them. The sensitiveness, as it may without 
impropriety be termed, which our Lord discovers on 
this occasion, is worth a chapter of direct assertions, 
in proof of his derived and inferior nature. 

I quote but one more text of thisclass. Chap. xxiv. 
36. ‘* But of that day and hour knoweth no man, no 
not the angels of heaven, [in Mark, it is added, < nei- 
ther the Son’] but my Father only.” In these words 
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our Saviour plainly and distinctly replies to an earnest 
and anxious question of his disciples, (verse 3, asking, 
‘*when these things shall be,”’) that «‘ he does not 
know.” The reference of our Lord is to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. When that was to happen, he says 
in so many words, he does not know, nor any other 
being beside the Father Omniscient. By this declara- 
tion he disclaims all participation of the Divine nature 
and mind. He declares that his knowledge is partial 
and limited. It is a denial, from his own mouth, of his 
Supreme Delty, or his equality with God. 

I will waste but few words on the mode of reasoning, 
or trick, I should rather say, by which the true sense of 
this text and similar ones, is evaded. ‘* Our Saviour 
did not know the day, as man, though as God he did.” 
This is the Trinitarian argument. It is enough to re- 
ply to this, that it involves the blessed Saviour in the 
grossest prevarication, and therefore it cannot be main- 
tained. The moral character of Jesus is sacrificed. 
For, the infinite, divine mind in Jesus, must have em- 
braced and included the human; so that the human 
nature could not, by any possibility, know or be igno- 
rant of any thing, but what the Divine nature must 
have participated in it. Therefore, for the Son (in- 
cluding both natures,) to say that he was ignorant of 
the day of Jerusalem’s fall, or of any thing else, indeed, 
was a plain falsehood. 

But our objection to this mode of reasoning on the 
part of Trinitarians, rests upon a broader ground 
than this. We say that it entirely sets aside the au- 
thority of Jesus, and provides a way of escape from 
all that he uttered, whether relating to doctrine or mo- 
rals. For if the devout and sincere Trinitarian is at 
liberty to explain away and reject the explicit state- 
ments of his Master, which do not harmonise with an 
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adopted theory, on the ground that he spake them as 
aman, and therefore are not binding; the indevout 
man of the world may resist and shake off the morality 
of the Gospel, and the great sanction of future punish- 
ment, on the ground that, in his opinion, it was all ut- 
tered as man, and therefore is without authority. And 
we are all at liberty to select such doctrines and such 
moral precepts as are agreeable to us, and say of the 
rest, ‘“‘ O, it was spoken as man, and we have nothing 
to do with it.” 

For myself therefore, I shall always hold that, as 
unanswered and unanswerable, the force of which can 
only be evaded by a resort to that wretched subterfuge, 
that unauthorised and unscriptural dogma, the double 
nature of Christ ; fatal alike to the moral character of 
the Saviour, and to the whole authority of his religion. 

Before concluding, I will refer to a few pussages 
which are wholly inexplicable on the Trinitarian hypo- 
thesis, except on the ground of the two natures of 
Christ, which is to be considered in the light of a mere 
evasion of the difficulty, and only to encounter far more 
formidable ones. 

I name first the account given by the Evangelist, of 
the temptation of Christ. This, I maintain, is intelli- 
gible only on the supposition that Jesus was actually 
what he appeared to be. It opens thus: ‘* Then was 
Jesus led up by the Spirit into the wilderness, to be 
tempted of the Devil.”’ ‘« That is,” says the Trinita- 
rian, ‘‘ then was Jesus, i. e. God the Son led up by the 
Spirit, i. e. God the Holy Ghost, to be tempted—of 
the Devil.”’ What inextricable confusion, what im- 
possibilities are here! Can God be tempted? And 
by the Prince of Evil? And yet all this can be avoid- 
ed only by that dangerous resort, which overthrows 
Christianity itself—the double nature of Christ, 
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Again. We read in the 26th chapter of this Gospel, 
of the agony in the garden, during which our Saviour 
utters this prayer: ‘‘ O, my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” Was the being who put up this pe- 
tition in so much agony, the Almighty God? And to 
whom then was the prayer preferred? And how could 
it be necessary? Was God subject to weakness and 
want, to infirmity and fear? And if so, what higher 
power was there to succour ? 

Again. ‘And about the ninth hour Jesus cried 
with a loud voice, saying, My God, My God, why hast 
thou forsaken me?” And when he had cried again 
with a loud voice, he yielded up the ghost. 

The questions which arise on this verse, but which 
I will not state, for they are truly shocking, can be an- 
swered only by the aid of the two-fold nature of Christ, 
and must be always regarded, therefore, as unanswer- 
ed. 

Although the testimony from this Gospel, both di- 
rect and indirect, in behalf of the Unity of God, and 
the derived power of Jesus Christ, is far from ex- 
hausted, yet I feel warned to bring these remarks to a 
close. 

In the statements which have been made, many may 
think that I have been too minute, and have dwelt too 
long and earnestly on points already sufficiently obvious 

and plain. This may be so. I hope every one who 
calls himself a Unitarian, has often revolved the argu 
ments which have now been offered, in his mind, and 
has long felt their force. But we do not make these 
statements over and over again so much in the hope of 
pouring new knowledge into the minds of those who 
have diligently studied the principles of their faith, and 
feel, and know the adamantine foundation on which 
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they rest, as with a view of catching the eye of some 
who may not as yet have given their thoughts to the 
subject, but who may be willing to attend to it with 
dispassionate and honest minds ; and with more espe- 
cial reference, also, to those who nominally embrace 
our views, but who are but slightly acquainted with 
the grounds and reasons of them. For it cannot be 
denied, that there are not a few of those who think 
themselves and call themselves Unitarians, who are 
wofully ignorant of the worth and strength of that 
faith which they profess, and for whom, if they could 
be persuaded to read and study, scarce any statements 
or discussions could be too plain and elementary. 
These have been considered in what has been said, and 
will, in all our future labours, be held distinctly in 
sight. For these, there should be line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept ; for if unenlightened, they will be 
too apt, in times of tribulation, to fall away, and aposta- 
tise. Itis ignorance, ignorance alone, which Unitarian- 
ism has to fear. ‘The intelligent Unitarian cannot fall 
away. It is incredible, that he who has ever thorough- 
ly and devoutly studied the evidences of Unitarian 
Christianity, should afterward doubt their validity. 
Such an one has the same clear and confident percep- 
tion of their unassailable strength, that the well-grounded 
Christian has of the evidences of Christianity. We hold 
it to be an intellectual impossibility, for the well inform- 
ed Christian to doubt the conclusiveness of that testimo- 
ny that has made him such—to be converted to infidelity 
by a Paine ora Carlile. But nothing less impossible 
do we deem it, that a Unitarian Christian, supposing 
him possessed of ordinary strength of mind, to have 
conscientiously studied the subject, and adopted his 
views on reflection and conviction, should be converted 
from his Unitarianism back to Orthodoxy. We might 
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as. well Believe that a scholar would suddenly renounce 
any of the great principles in science or philosophy, 
which by universal consent have become a part of de- 
monstrated truth ; that in Chemistry, he would become 
a convert to the exploded doctrine of Phlogiston ; that 
in Philosophy, he would cast away the system of New- 
ton, and return to the whirlpools of Des Cartes ; would 
forswear Bacon and Locke, and retreat to the logic of 
the Schools. But these things cannot be supposed of 
a sound mind, neither can the other. 

Let therefore, the leading points of the Unitarian 
belief be frequently stated, and the arguments which 
establish them be frequently presented in various forms, 
and in different aspects, and in new relations, that if it 
be possible, minds of every character may find some- 
thing suited to their peculiar wants and habits of 
thinking. If Unitarians will only read, and look into 
the evidences of their faith, they will never waver. 
Let them once be Unitarians from conviction and re- 
flection, and it will be impossible that they should ever 
be any thing else. If, unhappily, they have trusted to 
the prejudices of education for safety, or to a second- 
hand faith, they may not be able to stand in the evil 
hour, nor should their fall surprise themselves or others. 
The essence of Unitarianism is self-inquiry, self-con- 
viction. Then, it is quietness and assurance for ever. 

It is hoped that the examination that has now been 
made of the evidence of Matthew touching the doc- 
trines of the Trinity, and the Unity of God, may be of 
service in strengthening the faith of some of those who 
are still inquiring for the rightway. To the Unitarian 
who would desire to add fresh strength to his faith, 
jt is recommended, as the most effectual method of 
confirming him in all good doctrine, to read over any 
one, or all of the Gospels, with a particular view to the 
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evidence for the doctrine of the Trinity—let him mark 
the passages—without referring to commentators— 
which appear to him distinctly to teach or imply that 
doctrine—and | am willing to predict that he will never 
again be tempted to doubt, if he had ever done so be- 
fore, the solidity of that foundation on which his faith 
rests. Let the Trinitarian, who has made up his mind 
to be honest and fair, and unprejudiced in the work, 
go through a similar process, and I have not the least 
doubt that he would cast away his old belief as a base- 
less unsubstantial dream. For he would say, ‘« whence 
should I derive my faith, if not from the discourses of 
Jesus himself, and from the professed historians of his 
life and doctrine ; but from these sources I can gather 
no evidence that bears any proper proportion to the 
importance of the doctrine to be proved: the doctrine 
must have had its origin elsewhere.”’ 

My conclusion from the whole of what has gone be- 
fore, is—if Matthew has failed to record the doctrines of 
the Trinity and of the Supreme Deity of Jesus Christ, he 
did not believe them—did not know of them, as doc- 
trines of the Christian religion ; and therefore they are 
not doctrines of Christianity. He has wholly failed to 
record them. He has not directly taught them, and 
the whole tenor and prevailing language of his Gospel 
rejects them as false. In connection with this, let it 
be remembered, that Matthew’s is to be regarded asa 
distinct and independent account of Christianity, con- 
taining what he must have deemed a complete repre- 
sentation of it; and the conclusion is irresistible, that 
he never heard of the dogmas in question, and never 
intended to teach them. 

At some future time, similar views may be given of 
the testimony of the other Evangelists, and of Peter 
and Paul. 
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1. I sexieve in one God*—the Father Almighty, 
the Creator, Governor, and Judge of the world ; in his 
righteous and universal providence, in the infinite per- 
fections of his nature ; that he is omniscient and om- 
nipresent, holy and pure, just, good,} and merciful, the 
only object of worship, the bountiful source of all our 
earthly blessings, the father of our immortal spirits, 
the author of our immortal hopes, our everlasting por- 
tion, the Judge of quick and dead. 

II. {believe in Jesus Christ, the Son of God,§ 
whom the Father sent into the world to save mankind 
from sin and sorrow, and make them worthy of himself; 
in his ministry of benevolence and love ; in the di- 
vine authority of his doctrine ; || in his miracles which 
proved him to be a messenger from God, with power 





* 1 Cor. viii. 6. But to us there is but one God, the Father. 

Mark xii. 29. And Jesus answered him, The first of the 
Commandments is, “ Hear, O Israel, the Loid our God.is one 
Lord.” 

t Acts xv. 18. Known unto God are all his works. 

Ps. cxlv. 9. His tender mercies are over all his works. 

Exod. xxxiy. 6. The Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 
suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for 
thousands, forgiving iniquity, transgression and sin. 

} Mat.iv. 10. Then saith Jesus, Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve. 

John iv. 23. The true worshippers shall worship the Father. 

$ Mat. xvi. 16. And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Living God. And Jesus answered, 
Blessed art thou, Simon: for flesh and blood hath not revealed 
this unto thee, but my Father which is in Heaven. 

{| Jobn x. 36. Whom the Father hath sanctified and sent into 
the world, 
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and wisdom, more than those of man ;* in his perfect 
example ;} in his sufferings, his painful death on the 
cross, his triumphant resurrection from the dead on the 
morning of the first day of the week ;{ in his ascen- 
sion into heaven,§ where he sitteth at the righthand of 
the Father,|| and ever maketh intercession for us, 1 and 
whence he shall come in the clouds of heaven, the 
delegated judge of mankind.** 

HI. I believe in the Holy Spirit ;+} that it was shed 


* John v. 43. Iam come in my Father’s name.—x. 25. The 
works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me. 
— iii, 2. We know thou art a teacher come from God ; for no man 
can do these miracles which thou dost, except God be with him. 
—vii. 31. And many of the people believed on him, and said, 
When Christ cometh will he do more miracles than these which 
this man hath done. 

+ 1 Pet. ii. 21. Because Christ also suffered for us, leaving us 
an example that we should follow his steps. 

} Luke xxiv.5. Why seek ye the living among the dead? He 
is not here, but is risen. 

Acts i. 9. And while they beheld, he was taken up, and a cloud 
received him out of their sight. 

§ Col. iii. 1. Where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God. 

|| Heb. vii. 25. Seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them. 

T Jobn v. 22. For the Father judgeth no man, but hath com- 
mitted all judgment unto the Son.—27. And hath given him au- 
thority to execute judgment, because he is the Son of man, 

** Rom. xiv. 20. For we shall all’stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ. 

2 Cor. v. 10. For we must all appear before the judgment-seat 
of Christ, that every one may reccive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. 

‘tt John xiv. 16. And I will pray the Father, and he shall give 
you another comforter that he may abide with you for ever: even 
the spirit of truth. 

Acts i. 8. But ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
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forth abundantly on the first disciples and heralds of 
the Saviour, imparting to them all necessary wisdom 
and knowledge, and the power of working miracles in 
confirmation of the truths which they preached, and in 
attestation of their commission from Jesus. 

IV. * I believe in the resurrection from the dead ; 
that in like manner as Jesus, the prince of life, rose 
again to life when he had been dead and buried, so all 
his followers shall. : 

V. tI believe in the life everlasting ; that man is 
designed for an eternal being, of which this present 
state is but the beginning; that death is the gate of 
life, and introduces usto new and more glorious scenes, 





is come upon you.—ii. 4. And they were filled with the Holy 
Ghost and began to speak with other tongues, as the spirit gave 
them utterance. 

* 1 Cor. xv. 20. But now is Christ risen from the dead, and be- 
come the first-fruits of them that slept; for since by man came 
death, by man came also the resurrection from the dead.—23. 
But every man in his own order: Christ the first-fruits; after- 
ward they that are Christ’s at his coming. 

t Johny. 24. Verily, verily, Tsay unto you, He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life. 

Rom. vi. 23. The gift of God is eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. 

John xvii. 34. I will that they also, whom thou hast given me, 
may be with me where I am; that they may behold my glory 
which thou hast given me. 

2 Tim. ii. 10. That they may obtain the salvation which is in 
Jesus Christ, with eternal glory. 

Heb. ix. 4. There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people of 
God.—xii. 24. Ye are come unto mount Sion, and unto the city 
of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable 
company of angels,to the general assembly and church of the 
first-born, which are written in heaven, and to God the Judge of 
all, and to the spirits of just men made perfect, and to Jesus the 
mediator of the new covenant. 


8* 
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to wider fields of knowledge, to new opportunities of 
virtue, to fresh springs of love and happiness, to the 
society of the good, to a renewed communion with 
those whom we have loved, to a nearer knowledge of 
God and enjoyment of him, and to a perpetual vision 
of his glories. 

VI. *I believe in the retributory state and the 
judgment day ; that being accountable to God for our 
thoughts, our words, and actions, we must answer for 
them at his bar, when we shall receive, according to 
our deeds—eternal life to such as shall have continued 
patient in well-doing and have obeyed the truth, but 
indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish, unto 
every soul that shall have done evil. I believe, accord- 
ing to the Scripture, that the punishment of the wicked 
shall be full of intolerable and inconceivable anguish, 
to continue for a period of unknown duration, till it 
shall have answered the end of all God’s painful disci- 


pline—shall have purged the soul thoroughly of its im- 
purity, and brought it to partake of a divine nature. 


* Acts xxvii. 31. He hath appointed e day, on the which he 
will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
he hath raised him from the dead. 

Gal. vi. 7,8. Be not deceived ; God is not mocked : for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap; for he that soweth 
to his flesh, shall ef the flesh reap corruption: but he that soweth 
to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlasting. 

Mat. xii. 36. But I say unto you, that every word that men 
shall speak, they shall give account thereof iu the day of judg- 
ment.—xiii. 49. The angels shall come forth and sever the wicked 
from among the just, and shall cast them into the fire : there shall 
be wailing and gnashing of teeth. 
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VII. * I believe in the paternal character of God, 
and the forgiveness of sins ; that God is in and of him- 
self merciful, and ready to forgive; that he has ap- 
pointed as the condition of salvation, repentance 
toward God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ; that 
of his own free grace, and according to his promises in 
the Gospel, he will accept and pardon the penitent and 
reformed sinner, him who shall have turned to him by 
a new life, by a sanctified heart, by holy affections, by 
an entire devotion to the Divine Will. 

VIII. +t I believe in the dignity and unalterable ob- 


* Mat. xxiii. 9. One is your Father which is in Heaven. 

Rom. ix. 25. But to us there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things. 

Ezek. xviii. 21, Have I any pleasure at all that the wicked 
should die, and not that he should return from his ways and live, 

Ps. ciii. 13. Like as a father pitieth his chi. ren, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him. 

Mat. vi. 14. Your heavenly Father will forgive your trespasses. 

2 Cor. i. 3. God ig to us the Father of mercies, and God of all 
comfort. 

1 John iv, 16. God is love.—10. Hereiu is love, not that we 
loved God, but that he loved us, and sent his only begotten Son 
into the world that we might live through him. 

[salah lv. 7. Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unright- 
eous man his thoughts, and let him return unto the Lord, and he 
will have mercy upon him; and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon. 

t Heb. xii. 14. Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. 

Ezek. xviii. 4, The soul that sinneth, it shall die. 

1 Tim. iv. 8. Godliness hath the promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come. 

Mat. v. 8. Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shallsee God, 

Acts x. 35. In every nation, he that feareth God and worketh 
tighteousness is accepted of him. 

Mat. xiii. 43. The righteous shal! shine forth as the Sun in the 
kingdom of their Father. 
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ligations of virtue ; that it is the first law of heaven ; 
the great object of revelation; the chief duty and 
greatest glory of man ; that nothing will be accepted in 
substitution thereof; that it secures the best happiness 
of earth; is the only preparation for death, and our 
sole earnest of a happy futurity and the favour of God. 
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No. II. 








From Sparks’ Letters to Wyatt. 
P 


For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and 
the government shall be upon his shoulder ; and his 
name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 

Peace.—Isaiah ix. 6. 


Tue prophecy in this passage undoubtedly alludes to 
the Messiah, and consequently, the titles which it con- 
tains are to be applied tohim. ‘The only question is, 
whether the titles, or names, which were adopted by 
king James’s translators, have the same meaning as 
those which were written by the prophet? This can 
be ascertained only by a critical examination into the 
meaning of the original words, aided by a profound 
knowledge of the language in which they were written, 
and of the ancient translations. Such an examination 
has been repeatedly made by the most learned men of 
different religious sentiments, who have almost unani- 
mously concurred in a result, which proves the render- 
ing of our common version to be more or less defective. 
Is it dealing fairly, therefore, with those, who have not 
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the means of information, to represent this text as of 
undoubted authority in its present literal reading? 
Should they not at least be told what they are to receive 
with implicit confidence, and what with caution? Is 
it justifiable thus to confound truth with error, and to 
give countenance to popular prejudice, by making the 
' Scriptures speak what their writers never intended ? 

It is not denied, that commentators have found much 
difficulty in this text, on account of the ambiguity of 
some of the Hebrew words; yet they almost univer- 
sally agree in giving it a meaning different from the one 
retained in our English version. 

The application of the two first titles is sufficiently 
obvious ; and there seems to have been very little dif- 
ference of opinion about them, except that in the judg- 
ment of some critics they ought so to be united, and of 
others, to be taken separately. But whether they 
should be read Wonderful and Counsellor, or Wonder- 
ful Counsellor, is of little consequence in regard to 
the general meaning and application of the terms. Our 
Saviour might justly be called wonderful, in the asto- 
nishing works he performed ; and a counsellor, or a 
wonderful counsellor, in the admirable system of reli- 
gion he has published to the world; in its doctrines, 
precepts, admonitions, directions, and promises; giv- 
ing evidence, that he was aided, instructed, and em- 
powered from above. 

The next title, raz Micutry Gop, is allowed to be 
a false translation, although there have been various 
opinions in regard to the exact import of the original. 
Le Clerc, who was a Trinitarian, and as profound a 
scholar in biblical learning, perhaps, as any other per- 
son, renders the passage thus: ‘* Wonderful, Divine 
Counsellor, Mighty.” Christ was a divine counsellor 
in having derived all his counsels and precepts from 
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God ; he was mighty in the miracles he performed, and 
the divine powers he possessed.* 

The fourth title, Evertastine Fatuer, is trans- 
lated by Bishop Lowth, “the Father of the everlasting 
age,” and by Grotius, ‘« Father of the future age,” or 
‘of the age to come.” This was strictly appropriate 
to Christ. He was the founder of a new dispensation, 
and of a pure and holy religion. He was the head of 
the church, and came to bestow the means of salvation 















* The principal difficulty in this passage seems to have arisen 
from the doubtful meaning of the word 5x, which is sometimes 
rendered God, sometimes ruler, or magistrate, and is sometimes 
used in the sense of an adjective to denote excellence or distinc- 
tion. Adhidetur de rebus magnis in suo genere eximiis, que He- 
braeis divive dici solent, quasi earum vel prestantia et magnitu- 
do vel natura ad Deum solum auctorem referri posset, velut 
5x ox cedri divine, 5x “rn montes divini. Vid. Simon. in verb. 

This latter sense is preferred by Le Clerc. He unites the word 
5x with py consiliarius, vel consultor, and renders them consul- 
tor divinus, and gives as his reason, ut intelligatur Messias futu- 
rus consullor divinus, vel cujus divina essent consilia; hoc est 
precepta, ut revera sunt. This also agrees with what is said of 
him in Isaiah xi. 2. ‘* The spirit of counsel and might shall rest 
upon him.” 

There is much suspicion that the word 5x was not written in 
the original Hebrew, as there are no corresponding words in either 
of the ancient Greek versionsof the Seventy, Acquila, Symmachus, 
or Theodotian. Acquila renders the clause Qaupasos, cupeBouros, 
wrxves, which Le Clerc approves, although he seems to think 
srxueos was put for 5x. It is perhaps more probable, that it was 
intended to be the rendering of y32. Vid. Clerici Comment. in 
Loc. 

Grotius takes the words in a different combination, and trans- 
Jates them Consuller of the Mighty God, (Consultator Dei For- 
tis,) or, as he explains it, one who in all things asked counsel of 
God. Although the words may bear this construction, it does not 
seem to be so natural as the other, 
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on mankind, and to confer inestimable benefits, which 
should continue through all ages.* 

The application of the last title no one can mistake. 
He was eminently the prince of peace in giving a reli- 
gion to the world, whose direct tendency is to promote 
peace among men. 

Such are the renderings, which the most able critics 
have given of this text. ‘They are such as the original 
easily receives, and such as are peculiarly applicable to 
the character of Christ, as it was exhibited in his life 
and religion. The text, thus -explained, gives no sup- 
port to the doctrine of the Supreme Divinity of Christ, 
and contains nothing more than several titles and epi- 
thets prophetically applied to him, and expressive of the 
character, which he actually sustained. “ The transla- 
tion may be expressed in the following terms. ‘ And 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Divine Counsellor, 
Mighty, Father of the age to come, Prince of Peace.” 
These results are drawn, it must be remembered, from 
the critical expositions of Trinitarians. 


* The original words ty *3x, literally translated, mean, Fa- 
ther of the Age. They are rendered by Le Clerc, Pater perpetu- 
us, because, as he says, Christ is the perpetual or everlasting 
father of all who shall believe in his religion. 

Grotius translates them, Pater futuri seculi, and adds, Pater 
seculi est qui multus post se relicturus sit posteros, et in longum 
tempus. This future age is the Christian dispensation. Christ 
was the father of this dispensation, inasmuch as it was establish- 
ed through his instrumentality, by the exercise of such powers as 
were communicated to him by Jehovah, and also to his apostles 
in such a degree as to convince men of its truth and authority. 
Vid. Grot. Annotat. in Vet. Test. Tom. ii. p. 18. 
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“ WE now give the continuation of Mr. MonTGUMERY’S ad- 
mirable speech :—And for what is all this tyranny to be exercised, 
this disgrace to be incurred, this wound to be inflicted on religion ? 
Why, that we may not be liable to the accusation of having a 
‘diversity of opinions amongst us!” That isto say, we do differ, 
and we know that we shall continue to differ, but we willhold out 
false colours to the world, we will cast dust into the eyes of the mul- 
titude, and try to make them believe that “there is peace, when 
there is no peace.” This may seem very fair in the eyes of some, 
but to me it appears to be rank jesuitism and hypocrisy. Yet 
this alone can be the unify” for which many are such strenuous 
advocates. I do not think so meanly of their understandings, as 
to believe that they aim at any other kind of uniformity. Unifor- 
mily of Faith! Ob, that sucha phrase had never been heard by 
the ears of man—that such a vain idea had never flitted across 
his imagination! What dungeons has it crowded! what tortures 
has it inflicted ! what oceans of innocent blood has it shed! what 
tears of widows and of orphans has it caused to ascend in sad 
memorial before Heaven: Leaving its mightier horrors, what 
havoc of integrity has it produced, in the ordinary walks of life ! 
what lips has it sealed against the utterance of truth, or opened 
to the utterance of falsehood! what private and political oppres- 
sions has it sanctioned! what barriers has it opposed to the pro- 
gress of religion, and the emancipation of a world! Uniformity 
of Faith! Why, two of us can scarcely agree respecting the 
most ordinary occurrence of life. On the subjects of literature 
and philosophy, manufactures and commerce, government and 
laws, there is an endless diversity of opinions. And can we, 
then, possibly expect to be exactly of one mind on “ the high and 
deep things pertaining to salvation ?’’ So long as human nature 
is constituted as it is, varying in dispositions and talents, subject 
to all the influences of education, society, and interest, a vast di- 
versity of religious tenets must necessarily prevail. Nothing less 
than the immediate interposition of Heaven, could produce per- 
fect uniformity. And when we consider that such uniformity 
never has been attained, it would be a libel on the Deity, to sup- 
pose that it is essential to the salvation of his people. Such anim- 
pious supposition would imply, that amall-wise and gracious Being 
had alle: religion to his creatures, inadequate to produce the ef- 
fects for which it was designed. ButI do not require to urge 
this upon Presbyterians, who spurn at the idea of * exclusive sal- 
vation,” and rejoice to think, “that many shall come from the 
East and from the West, from the North and from the South, and 
shal] sit down in the Kingdom of God.” 

‘Were uniformity of faith, however, desirable, (which, to me, 
seems exceedingly doubtful,) I am persuaded that creeds, and 
confessions, and other “devices of men,” are not the means 
adapted to produce it. The very Churches which taunt us with 
our varieties of faith, and reproach us for permitting the disuse of 
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“ onrancient standards,” have as.great diversities of opinion in 
themselves, as prevail amongst us. We might fairly turn upon 
them, and say, * Physicians, heal yourselves!” It is as notorious 
as the sun at ncon-day, that the Established Church, at this very 
moment, is divided into two great parties, of Arminians and Cal- 
vinists; mot to speak of minor divisions. Ihave seen a low Arian, 
if not Socinian work, written not many years ago,.as | have been 
told and believe, by a Dignitary of that Church, turning the:doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and Archbishop Magee’s view of the Atone- 
ment, into contempt ani ridicule, in the most indecorous manner. 
And we all know, that from Tillotson dowa te the present age, 
many of the brightest ornaments of that Church, have wished 
that “she was well rid of the Athanasian creed.””. Do I mention 
these things, from any invidious feeling towards the Established 
Church? By no means. I believe the clergy of that Church 
to be a very respectable body of Divines, many members of it are. 
among my best friends, and some of the most pious Christians I 
ever knew, were of its communion. But I consider the state of 
that Church, as a.striking proof of my. position, that uniformity 
of creed does not necessarily produce uniformity of faith. And 
when, on & preyious day, I spoke of a few of the clergy, asshow- 
ing themselves anxious about the dismissal of Mr. Porter fromthe 
Clerkship, and: interfering in the settlement of a Presbyterian 
Congregation, [ meant no reflection on the clergy of that Church, 
asa body. If some of them became “ busy bodies in other men’s 
matters,” I am.convinced that ninety-nine out of one hundred of 
nem, would condemn such injudicious interference, as much as 
I possibly could. But, whilst | thus express my respect towards 
the Established Church, I trust T shall be pardoned for not falling 
into that extreme courtesy, (so common amongst us of late,) 
which would exalt her above the Church to which I conscien- 
tiously belong. I would hold it disgraceful to continue. a Presby- 
terian, if | preferred the doctrine, discipline, or worship, of any 
other Church: and I freely confess, that | should place very little 
value upon a compliment from ‘any man, who told me, that he 
considered my Church superior to his own, whilst he remained in 
that which he disapproved. . - 8 

“If we turn to the. Church of Scotland, it will not afford us 
much stronger proof of the efficacy of a uniform creed. There, 
the Confession of Faithveigns in all its glory: yet, 1 have been 
told, (and speak under the correction of‘Mr.Carlile,) that there 
is not on earth, a body of men of more diversified religious sen- 
timents than the ministers of the Church of Scotland. Nay, it 
has been more than hinted, that the very seats of learning are 
not free from heresy. Rumour tells a strange tale of a subscrip- 
tion scene in one of these venerable seminaries. When a Pro- 
fessor was elected, who was pretty generally kaown not to be as 
orthodox as John Kuox, the person who presented the Confession 
of Faith to him for signature, simply enough, asked him if he be- 
lieved it? This, the learned gentleman very well knew, “ was 
not in the bond.” “You have nothing,’’ said he, “to do with 
that: hand it here, and I'll sign i.” There may be persons whe 
adinire this mode of producing a uniform and orthodox faith ; 
but to me, it seems awful to think that a man would be excluded 
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from the ministry, or any other cffice, for avowing the iruth, who 
would be considered duly qualified for admission, by putting his 
solemn signature to a lie /4 
I was wrong, however, in saying that there is uo Church in 
which uniformity is to be found. There is one, which at least 
boasts of being the same, in every age and clime and country— 
the Catholic Church. But are those who most strenuously press 
forward this Declaration, admirers of the beautiful uniformity of 
that Church? I suspect, that whilst some of them would not 
join me in my cordial wishes to see the benefits of the British 
Constitution extended to our Catholic cotntrymen, they will all 
unite with me in admitting, that the uniformity of the Catholic 
Church, powerfully tended to bring on “the gross darkness” of the 
middle ages, to retard the Reformation, to clog the wheels of sci- 
ence, and thereby to arsest the progress of civilization. The 
fact cannot be concealed : the uniformity of Catholicity has spread 
darkness over Spain and Italy; and the noxious weeds of Athe- 
ism and Infidelity have sprung up, under its shadow, in the fair 
and fertile regions of France. This, however, in my mind, would 
have been the effect, though probably in a less degree, of any 
other system of faith which had attained equal power and exten- 
sion; for it seems to be an ingredient in the nature of all Churches, 
to delight in the exercise of authority, where they have power ; 
and to follow as a natural consequence of uniformity of faith, 
that inquiry should cease, and the independence of the mind be 
annihilated. The truth is, controversies and discussions, which 
can only arise from diversity of opinions, seem to be as necessary 
to preserve the knowledge and energy of religion, as the motion 
of the waves to purify the waters of the ocean; but the misfor- 
tune is, that in “the strife of words,” the spirit of the Gospel is 
too frequently lost. 
put it then to the Synod of Ulster, whether, in the pursuit 
of a shadow, a visionary uniformity, they will trample upon the 
right of ptivate judgment, the very foundation of their Church, 
and wilfully “lay a snare for the feet of weak brethren.” A 
curse lies upon him “ who causeth a brother to offend ;” and I 
ask, is there a man in¢his house, who does not believe, that if 
this Declaration be passed, some will assent to it with the lips, 
but not with the heart or withthe mind? I beseech you to pause, 
before you commit an act which must “cause some to fa)l.” 
«‘ Lay not the flattering unction to your souls,” that the sin will 
lie solely at the door of him who shall make an insincere decla- 
ration. Every man who is concerned in passing it, will be ‘a 
partaker in his sin.” I can readily conceive what a struggle of 
nature there may be in many a heart, where the best felis of 
humanity will be dragging the unhappy victim different ways. 
If he assent to a creed which he believes not, he is for ever de- 
tailed in his own estimation; he shudders in the presence of his 
od. But he is a husband and a father, and if he resolve to put 
on the high unbending port of a martyr, and to utter that which 
will make a bigoted multitude expel him from his congregation, 
what must be the conflict of his spirit! Unqualified for any 
other professiof, perhaps in the wane of life, “ to dig unable, and 
to beg ashamed,” he sees, in prospect, his comfortable home made 
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desolate, the partner of his bosom in tears, the children of his af- 
fection crying to him for that bread which he can no longer give! 
I ask any person, that has in his bosom “a heart of flesh,” can 
he wonder, if the most powerful feelings of nature, should over- 
come the stern commands of conscience? Can it create surprise, 
if the unhappy man should say, “‘I will not leave HER desolate, 
whom in the fond fidelity of my heart, I solemnly swore to p o- 
tect ; I will not leave the pledges of our love without the suste- 
nance of nature, without the means of education. No: I will 
make this hateful Declaration; I will cast myself upon the mercy 
of Him who knows the pangs of my heart; I will wear my knees 
in secret prayer; I will wet my pillow with tears of penitence ; 
aad if all be too little to procure pardon for my offence, I may 
die without hope, but not without the consolation that I have sac- 
rificed myself, for objects dearer to me than life!” Oh! let us 
not cal] such a man a wretch, or a hypocrite; he is a husband 
and a father! Let us rather make the case our own, and not 
“cast a stumbling-bloek in his way.”? Let us not send him iato 
that place, from which nothing but the voice of sincerity and truth 
should ever be heard, with a heavy conscience, and a falsehood 
upon his soul! If wedo, his blood may be required of the authors 
of his crime. 

* But, it may be alleged, that I underrate the firmness and vir- 
tue of our ministers. Possibly I may. And what is the reward 
proposed for those who will maintain their integrity? Why, you 
will kindly cast all the odium you can upon them, in these fanat- 
ical times; you will distract their congregations, turn them 
adrift, if you can, and give them the charity of the world for 
their portion. But you will not have many thus to endow. 
Those may be courageous, who are free from danger, and very 
upright, who have nothing to forfeit by their integrity. But I shall 
recall to your minds a passage in the history of a man, with 
whom no individual here would dare to put hiwself in competi- 
tion. I allude to the virtuous and illustrious Cranmer, the Fa- 
ther of the Reformation in England. In the awful reign of Mary, 
his love of life prevailed over his integrity, and he was induced 
to sign a paper condemning the Reformation. This sacrifice, 
however, did not save him; for, having degraded, they resolved 
to destroy him. Being led to the stake, and the devouring flames 
kindling around him, he stretched forth his right hand, aud held 
it in the flames till it was consumed, repeatedly calling out, in 
the midst of his sufferings, “*O that unworthy hand!” Who, 
then, shall boast of the firmness of ordinary men, when he who 
was bold enough to rebuke the Eighth Henry, yielded for a season 
to his fears? 

*There will, I admit, be a few honest men, whom you may have 
the comfort and glory of exposing to inconvenience, or injury. But 
your triumph will be very limited; for if you pass your Test, I cal- 
culate that many will very soon perceive their errors. Amongst 
the first to rush forward to sign it, | suspect, will be a man who 
told me, if worldly interest and popular applause ran as high in 
favour of New Light, as of Old Light Doctrines, he did not be- 
lieve there would be above half-a-dozen Osthodox ministers in 
the Synod. This may be an erroneous estimate, but he is proud 
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of being @ particularly accurate man in his calculations. Next 
to bim, in the race, will come, 1 should suppose, another eminent 
Divine, who yesterday accused a better man than himself of blas- 
phemy, but who has, nevertheless, a very comfortable idea of the 
compressible nature of a. ministerial conscience, as I have heard 
him declare, ** that he only required to know a minister’s congre- 
gation, in order to tell his creed!” Oh, what a pure body the 
Synod of Ulster will soon be, and how much of one mind, if you 
but give them a good confession ! 

“But I have been told, that all this is proposed in pure kind- 
ness,- in order to bring baek the stray sheep into the true fold. 
This, I am bound to believe, is all true, as the principal promoters 
of the plan are, no doubt, superior to ordinary Christiass! But 
whilst the motive may be —— I must say, the means seem 
but ill adapted to the end. There is a kind of resistance in hu- 
man nature, to the exercise of authority, where no title to exer- 
cise it appears, There are some minds not very accessible to the 
logic of majorities, and which cannot comprehénd the meaning of 
a threat from their equals. I tell you plainly aad sincerely, if 
you think us in error, you must take other means to convert us. 
Uncharitable denunciations, and unwarranted attempts to coerce 
our consciences, will rather wed us to our opinions. J shall ven- 
ture to tell you a fable, in proof of this position. In ancient 
times, as the Sun and the Wind were chatting together, they be- 
held a traveller passing oyer a plain, with a cloak over his shoul- 
ders. Just for a frolic, they laid a wager, as to which of them could 
soonest deprive him of his cloak. The Wind was to have the 
lead: and, mustering all his strength, he blew East and West, 
North and South, in the most vielent and ingenious manner. But 
although the poor traveller was nearly blown down, he would 
not part with his cloak: the stronger the blast, he just wrapt it 
the more closely about him, and held it with a more determined 
grasp. At length, the Wind exhausted himself with puffing, and 
gave up the task ; when the Sun, who had retired behind a cloud, 
gently and gradually looked past the skirt of it-upon the traveller, 
who held his cloak tightly for a while, remembering the rough 
usage he had experienced. But as the storm was past, and as 
the day became genial, he gradually relaxed his hold; the Sun 
put forth stronger beams; the cloak was thrown open; the tra- 
veller paused ; the Sun poured forth the full tidé-of his splendour 
and his heat; the cloak gradyally descended from the shoulders 
of the traveller, and he stood, subdued and melted, in the glorious 
presence of the God of Day! The Wind is the fury of persecu- 
tion: the Sun is the genial influence of Christian love. The cloak 
of error, if such there be, will only be held more tenaciously in 
the hurricane; but in the gentle calm of kindness, in the hour of 
friendly intercourse, it may be laid aside for ever. There is a 
pride in the human heart, which resists compuision, though it will 
readily yield to love. 

“TI see, on the other side of the house, a gentleman who has 
long been a leading member of this body, and who has lately 
distinguished himself, both from the pulpit and the press. I refer 
to my friend Mr, Stewart, whose sermon in defence of Orthodoxy 
T hold in my hand. In the preface to this discourse, he tells the 
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world, what I knew long ago, that he was first a Calvinist in his 
boyhood, that he was afterwards very skeptical on the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and that it was only ia the year 1825 he turned his 
attention to the Bible, to see if it contained what he now calls the 
Fundamenta! Doctrine of the Scriptures; which, unless a man 
believe, he is on the verge of Atheism ! * Now, had the proposed 
declaration been brought forward in 1824, Mr. Stewart, as au ho- 
nest man, could not have signed it. He might then have been 
‘cut off as a rotten branch,’’ and that very act of severity would, 
in all likelihood, have confirmed him inerror. But see the happy 
consequence of kindness and moderation :—He, who might have 
continued an Arian, a Heretic, a Semi-Atheist, peculiarly dan- 
gerous on account of his talents, is now the zealous champion of 
Orthodoxy, and one of the powerful enemies of Catholic error ! 
What has been, may ve. In two years, if you do not “lop us 
aff,” Mr. Porter, or myself, may be edifying the world with dis- 
sertations against our present opinions! 

“ But consider farther, if you pass this Declaration, you must 
extend it to Probationers as wel] as Ministers. Now, you tell 
the people, that they have a right to choose their own Pastors; 
but if they should not like a Calvinist, where are they to procure 
a Teacher? | presume they must either submit to your dictation, 
or remain without a Minister; which would be rather a singular 
way of consulting their rights and privileges. 

“*Mr. Cooke, and others, have been pleased to denominate 
those who differ from them, as ** wolves in sheeps’ clothing.” 
This implies, that we have assumed a false character. So far 
as I am concerned, I treat the insinuation with contempt. But, 
I do admit, there are in this body, “* wolves in sheeps’ clothing :” 
men who have lived with us in Christian communion, who haye 
pretended to entertain for us Christian friendship ; but who now, 
when they are confident in numbers, turn upon us, and would de- 
vour us. These are the real wolves. 

** But we have alsosbeen compared to soldiers, entering a garri- 
son for its defence, and afterwards turning our arms against our 
companions. Surely Mr. Cooke intended this as a hit at himself 
and his partisans. 1 came into the garrison with the same colours 
which I now wear; I have always kept them flying; afid whether 
I remain in it, or be driven from it, 1 shall keep them aloft, so 
long as IL haye an arm to hear them. There are, however, trai- 
tors amongst us: men who came into the fortress on the avowed 
condition of mutual toleration and forbearance, and who engaged 
with usto defend it against the common enemy. But now, that 
they think themselves able to maintain the bulwarks, they trea- 
cherously turn their arms against their comrades, and would 
dzive them cit defenceless upon the world. These are the real 
traitors. 

* Mr. Cooke’s similes are only to be equalled by his charity. 
He has given us a new version of Christian unity. He has talked 
a great deal about unity of the Spirit, meaning unity of the Spi- 
rit’s testimony. These are idle words, which sound in the ear, 
without conveying any idea to the mind. Every ignorant enthu- 
siast, down to the lowest dregs of fanaticism, talks most presump- 
tuously of “ the testimony of the Spirit,” and appeals to his own 
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feelings as a proof that he is right. But when Mr. Cooke says ke 
is only to love those of his own creed, and to view those who dil- 
fer from him, as he would regard robbers, £ tefl him, he is listen-~ 
ing to the testimony of his own passions, not te the spirit of truth. 
There were persons of old, who léved otily their own tribe and 
nation, “ who trusted iit themselves that they were righteous; and 
despised others;” but our Saviour showed that the poor Samari- 
tan understood the nature of brotherly love infinitely better than 
the Priest and the Levite. It may be said, this was only an act 
of charity to the body ; but surely, if we are bound to love “ that 
which perisheth,” we are much more constrained to love “ that 
which endureth for ever.” It is one of the greatest evils of our 
unsanctified contentions, that they tend to restrict the charity of 
the Gospel, which enjoins us “to jove all men, and to do 

unto all men,”—even that charity, which the Apostle declares to 
be superior even to faith and hope. 

‘IT have not entered into any defence of my peculiar tenets, 
though I believe them to be capable of a rational and scriptural 
vindication, because I know that such a course would only widen 
a breach which is already too large. But I can assure you, that 
whatever my opinions are, I hold them in great humility ; under 
the most profound sense of my own weakness, and liability to go 
astray. In coming to the conclusions at which I have arrived, [ 
can truly say, that I have sought light and direction, where alone 
they are to be obtained. I have never read the Scriptures, with 
a view to ascertain their — without first imploring the —_ 
cious assistance of the Divine Spirit, to free me from prej 5 
presumption, and error, and to lead me to a right understanding 
of the truth. Neither have I ever sat down to write a sermon, 
or any religious discourse, without praying to God, that I might 
be enabled faithfully and truly to interpret his holy will, and to 
instruct his people. And I can farther say, in perfect sincerity, 
that I never enter a pulpit, without a profound sense of my re- 
sponsibility ; nor do I ever venture to address any people, untill 
have secretly and fervently entreated the protection and guidance 
of Heaven. I may not have asked with becoming humility, and 
devotion, and faith; but I trust I have asked in sincerity. And 
if I yet be in error, I believe God will enlighten my mind: if I 
be right, I trust he will grant me fortitude to maintain my integ- 
rity, in despite of unmerited obloquy, and “ to speak.boldly the 
whole counsel of his will.” For myself, and those who think with 
me, I feel that J am entitled to claim at least the humble merit of 
being sincere. The world may consider us fools, for not conform- 
ing to its maxims, and pursuing itsgains; but it would require the 
malignity of a demon to call us knaves. I believe, though many 
of my brethren may be in error, that simple error is not a con- 
demning sin; and I sincerely hope, that the great Shepherd may 
collect his sheep from many folds. If I thought that all who dif- 
fer from me were to go down to destruction, I could not enjoy one 
hours? happiness. ‘ 

**T conclude by entreatiug you, not to enter upon a measure at 
variance with the true principles of your Church; and which 
must —— end in division and weakness. For myself, I 
have, as you all know, nothing either to hope or to fear. But 
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® for my friends and brethren’s sake, I would say, Peace be within 
our Zion.” Arianism has been persecuted, frequently unto 
lood, for fifteen centuries, which must prove that it cannot be 
subdued by mere human power. This, however,is certain, ‘If 
it be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye can- 
not prevail against it.” 

“ Mr. Hogg (Armagh) inquired whether Mr. M. referred tohim, 
in his allusion to a certain Minister, who had expressed his be- 
lief, that if Arianism was as popular as Trinitarianism, he did 
not think there would be six Trinitarians in the Synod? 

** Mr. Montgomery.—lI do. 

«6 Mr. Hogg.—Where was it ? 

“ Mr. Montgomery.—It was.atan Ordination dinner; and when 
you made the observation, I requested a person at table to take 
notice of what you had said. 

“ Mr. Hogg.—Was it after dinner 2 

“* Mr. Montgomery.— Yes. 

«¢ Mr. Hogg.—Oh, then, I was only in jest !—(Laughier.) 

® Mr. Magill (holding in his hand a copy of the Commission- 
ers’ Report,) proceeded to rebut the arguments of Mr. Montgo- 
mery, on the preceding evening. He commenced by saying, that 
although Mr. Montgomery had advanced many arguments against 
this body’s signing a Test, or Declaration of its faith, yet he was 
prepared to prove, that Mr. Montgomery had already signed a 
Confession of Ais Faith, in putting his signature to the evidence 


he had given regarding the religious opinions of this body, in his 
examinations before the Commissioners of Irish Education In- 
uiry.—[Here Mr. Magill read, from the Examinations of the 
ommissioners, Mr. Montgomery’s oneneee This is a public 


Testimony, given before a Commission of the House of Commons. 
Now, where is tne difference between the Ministers of the Synod 
signing a Declaration of their belief, and Mc. Montgomery signing 
his? If there be any difference, it is in this,—the one jolene 
that Christ is God, and the other, that he is not God. {n the 
code, also, Mr. Montgomery sanctions subscription.—[ Mr, Magill 
read from the Code, the law which directs young candidates, 
when licensed, to sign their answers tothe questions put to them, 

—Mr. Montgomery cals on young men to sign, in the books o 

the;Bangor Presbytery, their belief in certain dcctrines, and yet 
he will oppose a declaration on similar principles from the mem- 
bers of this body. 

‘*Mr. Montgomery.—I do no such thing. We require them to 
declare their opinions; and this Synod may make fifty such de- 
clarations, if it please. 

“¢ Mr. Magill.—Well, then, surely we have a right to sign this 
Declaration, without injuring Mr. Montgomery, or taking from 
him his congregation or his stipend. For the struggle has now 
come to that-poiat, that by this Declaration the Synod muststand 
or fall. The contest is now between Arianism and Truth! (No, 
no.) Yes—it is; for I do believe from the bottom of my heart, 
that the doctrine of Arianism is utterly false. Let Mr. Montgo- 
mery deny his Divine Lord and Master—(hear, order, no,)—I 
mean to say, (said Mr. Magill), let him deny the supreme Divi- 
nity of Christ—we, at least, will not desert our Heavenly King 
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and Supreme God of our Salfation! With regard to the high 
reputation which certain Ministers of this body have given to the 
great leading Arian characters, let us inquire into the truth of 
their statements. Sergius the Monk assisted Mahomet in com- 
posing the Koran—he wasan Arian; for Mahometanism is erected 
on Arianism: they are the same. Newton has been quoted as 
an Arian example. Newton was not an Arian ; Newton was a 
great philosopher who came to illumine the world, and give new 
light to the views of mankind. 
“ God said, Let Newton be, and all was light.” 

‘Mr, Carlile—Moderator, I rise to order; this is absolute 
blasphemy. 

“Mr. Magill.—It is a quotation from Pope, one of our 
greatest poets; the quotation has not been given right, how- 
ever ; it is, 

** Nature, and Nature’s laws, lay hid in night, 
*¢ God said, Let Newton be, and all was light !” 
surely this is no blasphemy. But I am willing to be put right. 
Newton was netan Arian—Locke was not an Arian. Abernethy 
has been quoted ; now Abernethy took from this Synod the very 
Meeting-house and Congregation in Antrim, at present under the 
care of the Presbytery of Antrim. Mr. Magill then went on to 
describe the overthrow of Arianism in the South of Ireland, [Mr. 
Montgomery denied the correctness of this statement, ] and to ex- 
pose certain members of the Synod who had misquoted Scripture; 
and entreated the Synod to separate the clean from the unclean, 
He then recalled to the recollections of those present, the sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; and deplored the awful 
situation of the souls of men, when, in the valley of sorrow and 
tribulation, and in the awful hour of death, they had no hope on 
which to rest, except the cheerless religion of the Arian, who had 
robbed the Lord Jesus of more than half of his divine and blessed 
attributes. O members of the Synod of Ulster! O servants of 
Jesus! do not send forth from your body a single man as a mes- 
senger of the Great God of Heaven, who will prove a rotten reed 
in the awful hour of death and terror—when the great account is 
about to be rendered up at the dreadful day of judgment to the 
God of our salvation. But I will not detain this house, in its 
anxiety to put on record, by the Declaration of this day, its denial 
of the truth of those writings which have appeared in Belfast, in 
London, and in Glasgow, in which this is asserted to be an Arian 
body. Mr. Magill then quoted the passage from the Gospel of 
Matthew, ‘Any man who will deny me, him will I deny before 
my Father, which is in Heaven;” and said, now is the time to 
avow Christ—now let the servants of Jesus Christ acknowledge 
their master—* All hail the power of Jesus’s name !”—* Bring 
forth the royal diadem, and crown him Lord of all !”—(Order, 


“ Mr. Carlile.—I do protest against this display of Mr. Magill’s 
eloquence—it is perfect profanation. 

“ Mr. Leonard Dobbin (an Elder) said, that his sentiments were 
80 fully expressed yesterday, by his esteemed friend Mr. Mitchell, 
and others, that he would not now trouble the meeting with any 
observations, were it not, that, representing a most respectable 
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congregation, it might be expected he would not withhold his 
opinion onthe present occasion. He had no objection to the ge- 
neral bearing of the Declaration, although the words did not ex- 
actly méet with.his approbation ; but he was decidedly hostile to 
subscription, He considered any act of that description, infring- 
ing on our dearest privileges as Presbyterians, and trenching on 
the right of private judgment. If the Synod once adopt the prin- 
ciple, it is impossible to say where it may end; as many cases 
are likely to arise, in which differences will occur. He would 
suppose one : some of your most orthodox Ministers may say and 
agree, that the soul of man, after it leaves the body, is in a pro- 
gressive state of improvement until the final judgment: this would 
be supporting the doctrine of Purgatory. Another Declaration, 
and another Subscription, would be necessary to refute this doc- 
trine ; and so on, whilst any difference of opinion should arise. 
But, in debating this question, Ministers seem to have forgolien 
their Congregations ; as such proceedings would be spurned at 
by the great body of people.represented by him. He apprebend- 
ed many divisions, and much disputing in the Congregations of 
this Synod would arise, should a Test be passed; and he was 
satisfied such a measure would be most injurious to the welfareof 
Presbyterianism in Ireland. The doctrine of Charity, “ which 
thiaketh no evil,” was so ably laid before you by your late res- 
pected Moderator, in his sermon on opening this Synod, that he 
(Mr. D.) was surprised it seemed to have been so soon forgotten ; 
for he could not bring himself to think that noevil is intended, if you 
adopt subscription. He felt, that a division in this body would soon 
follow—which he had no hesitation in saying, appeared tobe the 
intention of some Members of Synod. He would therefore oppose 
the measure, as far as in his power, both here and elsewhere. 

** Mc. Reid (Rathmelton) said, that the Syaod was in such a 
situation, that its members were called on boldly and fearlessly 
to avow their religious opinions. Not to perform this necessary 
duty, would.do serious injury to the Presbyterian religion in Ire- 
land, The doctrine of the Trinity is the basisof the whole Chris- 
tian fabric—remove it, and the entire system must crumble iuto 
ruins! 

«6 Mr. Cooke said, that we had heurd it asserted, in one of the 
most brilliant speeches ever delivered in this, or, probably, any 
other assembly, that the present measure is an infringement on 
the rights of private judgment. This he - Cooke) denied, 
although he was aware that the influence of that most eloquent 
address was still operating on this body; and his attempts to 
overturn the arguments it contained, consequently lost much of 
their influence. He readily admitted that the gentleman who 
delivered it, was a man of much more talent than he was; but 
there was left to him the consolation, that God had hidden many 
things from the wise and the learned, and had revealed them unto 
babes! Mr. Cooke then proceeded to argue, that the nature of 
the present motion was by no means any infringement on the right 
of private judgment, inasmuch as it left every man free’to sign or 
reject the Declaration, 

‘© We have also been delighted with a fine piece of splendid 
imagery about the sun and the wind, and a traveller and hig 
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cloak. But this cloak he would liken to a cloak which wraps us 
round, and hides us from the knowledge of our people; and which 
prevents the glorious beams of the Sun of Righteousness from 
heating and warming our frozen hearts of unbelief. We do not 
know these travellers who wear such cloaks; perhaps these are 
the cloaks that will make, or have made, those hypocrites, so much 
dreaded by certain eloquent speakers. Perhaps it is these cloaks 
that hide from our view those clergymen who are regularly in the 
practice of importing from London a certain work ealled the 
Christian Moderator—a work established with the view, and for 
the very purpose, of sapping and undermining the means of our 
salvation, as conveyed to us from our Lord Jesus, in his divine 
word! He knew the men who received this work, and distributed 
it extensively in the congregations of this Synod; he knew the 
shop in Belfast to which it came; and he knew the direction of 
every parcel as it arrived!!! These are the men who wear the 
cloak, to preserve them from the wind and the rain; and they are 
calling out, “ Let us alone—we are dying a natural death!” But 
shall we let these men in cloaks alone, whilst they are stabbing 
the dearest interests of our souls’ salvation in the most vital part : 
Shall we—Oh ! shall we leave these hidden and cloaked emissa- 
ries from our enemy’s camp alone, that they may lay the mine, 
and set fire to the train which will blow upthe citadel of our faith? 
These sappers and miners are busily at work, in their cloaks; and 
they are calling out “Leave us alone—Leave us alone !”—whilst 
they are already under our very walls. There is also another 
enemy, in one of these cloaks, busy in the undermining of our 
works— ‘ 

** Mr. Montgomery begged to set Mr. Cooke right, regarding 
his use of the fable of the traveller and his cloak. He never said 
that the Anti-Trinitarian members of the Synod wore a cloak of 
hypocrisy, as Mr. Cooke had endeavoured most unfairly to in- 
sinuate: but that in Mr. Cooke's estimation, and that of some of 
his friends, they were wrapped round with a cloak of error. Mr. 
Cooke will also please explain who this ally of the Christian 
Moderator is; and whether he means to say that I get parcels 
from London of these Books. 

“‘ Mr. Cooke.—There was another work of a still more danger- 
ous description, which ministers of this body were labouring most 
earnestly to circulate in their congregations. He knew the days 
on which the parcels of it arrived—he knew the time on which 
they were despatched from their delectable depository—and he 
knew the messengers who traitorously conveyed the train of crime 
and mischief into the enemy’s camp—these sappers and miners 
in the train of irreligion and infidelity!—Shall we calmly wait 
till the mischief be done; or shall we now, and at once, drive 
these traitors from amongst us ? 

“ Mr. Montgomery.—Name, name. 

‘6 Mr. Cooke.—The book is the Pioneer, printed in Glasgow : 
and is no way behind its London compeer, in its erudite labours 
to rob our Lord and Master of his crown of eternal glory and 

wer! The ambasgador I do not choose to name. I do not be- 
ieve Mr. Montgomery is one of those persons who write and dis- 
tribute these precious books; but I could name them, if I chose. 
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‘¢Mr. Montgomery.—Really, Mr. Cooke’s ground of belief can- 
not be very tenable, when such contemptible trifles as he would 
represent those publications to be, affright him so horribly. 

** Mr. Cooke wished to impress on the house the real danger to 
be apprehended from these,“ trifles.” An ignorant man who goes 
into an apothecary’s shop, may take up a medicine, which, to a 
man of skill, who knew how to compound it with another medi- 
cine, might prove harmless when swallowed ; but if taken in its 
crude state by the ignorant, would be certain death. So it is 
with these works—they may be “ trifles” in the hands of the skil- 
ful, but death tothe untaught. He (Mr. Cooke) would endeavour 
to show what effects these “ trifles” would produce. One ‘ trifle” 
is, to show that the Bible does not contain the great leading arti- 
cles of our faith. Another “trifle” is, to prove Christ to bea 
mere man, such as he now saw before hiw.—Is this a “trifle?” 
Another “ trifle” is, to represent Jesus Christ as an exalted angel, 
and the Holy Ghost as a nonentity! That is no “trifle,” for it 
takes away from mankind the blessed doctrine of the Atonement ! 
Is it a “trifle” to take away the Lamb who shed his blood for the 
remission of our sins? 

‘Mr. Montgomery said, it was most unfair in Mr. Cooke, to 
confound and mix up the doctrines of Arianism and Socinianism, 
which he well knew were so essentially different.. Such a course 
could only be pursued to mislead the public mind, and to create 
unmerited odium. 

“*Mr. Cooke.—They are twin-brothers; par nobile fratrum. 
The gentleman who so eloquently addressed you yesterday, made 
a powerful appeal to your feelings as husbands and fathers. The 
picture was painted in lively colours’ to produce effect, and to 
strike the eye of the superficial inspector. But, suppose that all 
he has said prove reality, shall such consequences drive us from 
the discharge of a duty we owe to our Heavenly Master? Let 
us not dread any consequences—let us disregard even the tears of 
our wives, and the cries of our children. Yes, it is evident the 
gentleman knew how to enlist the weakness of humanity on his 
side: but the whole was the work of the hand* of a conjurer, 
which lighted the candle that gave a momentary power and effect 
to the phantasmagoria of his imagination. 

“Mr. F. Blakely said, that, after the eloquence and arguments 
which had been used by Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Den- 
ham, and others, he did not intend detaining the house, more es- 
pecially as their time was very precious. But he felt bound in 
justice to himself, to make a few observations. His opinions 
were so well known, at home and elsewhere, that he had nothing 
to dread from the issue of the present question. He was not a 
Trinitarian ; and he was aware that his sentiments had been cari- 
catured, and that it had been said by misguided people, that he 
had no Saviour ; but though he might labour, and suffer reproach, 
he would trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of all men. 
Many might set up to be masters over him, but one was his Mas- 
ter, even Christ, and all bis sincere disciples, of every Church, he 
would consider as brethren. He might be charged with depending 
on his own righteousness for salvation; but he was too well ac- 
quainted with his own weakness and imperfection, to trust to such 
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a false principle; and so well, he thought, with his Bible, as to 
know and believe, that he must trust to the grace and mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus. His brethren, who assisted him on sacra- 
mental occasions, knew that he spoke fully and freely his semti- 
ments to his Congregation. He would not be a hypocrite, in the 
Synod or out of it ;- and after all that had been said about a cloak, 
there was no.man who would venture to charge him with requir- 
ing any. He had heard, with much pain, much misrepresontation 
of sentiments, from different quarters; but was certain that truth, 
more than triumph, should be the aim and object of every Chris- 
tian. He was surprised at some observations which had been 
thrown out regarding the Reformation ; and begged to remind his 
brethren, that the Bible, and the Bible alone, was the religion of 
Protestants. The right of private judgment, and the sufficiency of 
the Scriptures, were the very pillars of the Reformation. He did 
not charge anly member of the house with setting up for infallibility, 
but he was sorry to remark, that he had heard something very 
near it, or at least approaching to it, -As for the propositions con- 
tained in the motion, he would not sign them, even if he believed 
them; because it would be giving up his right of private judgment, 
and suffering others, no-better than himself, to influence him by 
threats. Like his brethren, he was liable wo erfor; but he was 
open to conviction—and as Mr. Dill had, in some measure, thrown 
down the gauntlet, ‘he’ had no objection to méet him, or any of 
his brethren, at a proper time and. place, and have a friendly and 
Christian debate on these matters. 

«Mr. N. Alexander rose, and observed, that in addressing the 
assembly, he would neither be so Jong nor so Joud as Mr. Cooke, 
whilst he should endeavour to state his reasons for not signing this 
Confession of Faith. He then proceeded to urge the differeaces 
amongst .the Calvinjstic members, on yesterday, regarding the 
terms which should be employed whilst speaking of the Godhead, 
as one réason-Wwhy it is impossible that all men should arrive at 
the same conclusion on this’ importapt and mysterious doetrine. 
Another reason was,that he knew many. young memhers who had 
not yet-come toa decision.on this subject, although they had for 
years calmly and stutliously investigated the matter. Another 
reason why he would .not sign it, was, that as there have always 
been differences of opinion in the Church of Christ, and as such 
differences are likely to continue, he would not sanction any mea- 
sure which might lead to a split of this body, and thereby weaken, 
if not destroy, its permanent usefulness. Besides, when he beheld 
an attempt made to change a Presbyterian assembly into a Po- 
pish council-chamber, he thought he also saw in the distance 
racks and gibbets, and al] those instruments of torture which have 
been so often employed to coerce and keep in chains the human 
mind. He implored the liberal and reasoning portion of the Sy- 
nod not to lend themselves to such an inq:isitorial proceeding ; 
and concluded by expressing his belief, that the enlightened era 
of the 19th century would never witness the success of such a 
scheme, 

‘“* Mr. Heron said he was a member of Synod for 26 years, and 
in all that time he had scarcely spoken two sentences; but he 
could not bring himself to give a silent vote on this momentous 
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occasion. He had no objection to the Declaration now proposed, 
for it contained his doctrines. But he will not subscribe it asa 
Test; because he never yet saw either the Calvinistic or Arian 
Creed, to which he could give his name : his creed was to be found 
in the Bible, and to no Test of human formation would he give 
his signature. He had heard a threat held out, that printed lists 
would be circulated of the names of those who refused to sign this 
Test of Mr. Cooke. He would tell the Synod, flatly and roundly, 
that he cared not a farthing that 50 copies of it were sent into his 
Congregation. He concluded a very eloquent address, by obsery- 
ing, that he never knew subscription to eifect any purpose, except 
to make hypocrites and knaves; and therefore he never will put 
his name to this, or any other human Test. 

“ Mr Stewart of Broughshane said, you have been most ably 
and eloquently _—_ to, by Mr. Montgomery, on the subject 
of persecution. The man who takes the vantage ground, is sure 
to carry with him the prejudices of the assembly he addresses. 
For example, if ho (Mr.§.) recollected aright, it had been repor- 
ted in the public papers, that at a public meeting of merchants 
and other publie characters, Mr. Montgomery did not think it 
wrong to denounce this Synod, as composed of men who were 
guided by a spirit of bigotry and intolerance; and to say, that 
the inventors of steam had done more good to mankind, than the 
ministers of this, or any other religious body. 

“ Mr. Montgomery.—I did not apply “ bigotry and intolerance” 
to this body ; but to certain members of it, who were strenuously 
opposing the establishment and success of Mechanics’ Institutes, 
Nor did I say, that the inventors of steam had done more good to 
mankind, than the ministers of this body; but that it might bea 
question, whether an Arkwright or a Watt had not rendered more 
service to the world, than those divines, who were labouring so de- 
votedly to prevent the spread of knowledge amongst the igaorant 
and untaught. 

« Mr. Stewart argued, that the observations of the last speaker, 
on the occasion referred to, had the effect to produce on his mind 
the impression, that Mr. M. meant to say, that the arts and scien- 
ces should be preferred to the study of religion. The Beach of 
Bishops and the Synod of Ulster were also coupled, in Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s charge of their attempting to retard the march of the 

ublic mind. He would say just one word about the popular feel- 
Se so much talked of. It is a strong mark of the truth being 
embodied in this doctrine, that there is such a popular feeling ex- 
cited on the subject. Those ministers who are Arians, and who 
have Arian congregations, are not placed in temptation. Mr. 
F. Blakely or Mr. Montgomery are not thereby put into tempta- 
tion; and he begged clearly to disavow the propriety of applying 
the term “* wolves in sheeps’ clothing” to these gentlemen. In- 
deed any one who knew Mr. Montgomery at College, or elsewhere, 
could not with honesty apply such an epithet to him. But it was 
those ministers who cloak themselves from their people, that are 
the “ wolves in sheeps’ clothing,” and which this measure will and 
ought to bear hard on. They are the persons we wish to sec 
dragged into light. Let those congregations which are Arian, 
keep their Arian ministers; but do not allow the people to be hood- 
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winked by false and treacherous teachers. Which of you will 
keep a cook in your employment, who is suspected of preparing 
peisonous food for yourselves and your families? 

“ Mr. Carlile addressed the assembly at some length, in a most 
eloquent appeal to their judgments and their feelings, as men and 
as ministers of the gospel of peace, on the want of Christian 
charity which had been manifested throughout the whole of this 
discussion. He had witnessed, with pain, epithets the most op- 
probrious ; insinuations and assertions the most uncandid, and sar- 
casms biting and bitter; the whole of which proceeding was 
strongly opposed tu the lessons given by our Lord and Master, to 
his disciples and followers. There was an evident want of Chris- 
tian charity in the hearts of many speakers who had addressed 
the house; and their sentiments and conduct were calculated to 
do every thing but promote brotherly kindness, and true Christian 
charity. He passed a warm eulogium on the conduct and pro- 
ceedings of the Independents, whose example he conceived worthy 
of the consideration of the Synod of Ulster. He concluded a 
beautiful address, by imploring his brethren to endeavour to instil 
into their bosoms a greater portion of Christian charity. 

* After some bustle, and several attempts of other members to 
address the house, and the understanding that that part of the 
motion which required signatures, be omitted, the Clerk prepared 
to call the roll—each member to stand up on answering to his 
name. 

“ Mr. Montgomery here rose, and requested leave to retire; 
observing, that he did not wish to be present when such proceed- 
ings would take place, as he was afraid were about to be trans- 
acted in that house. 

“ Mr. F. Blakely followed Mr. Montgomery, expressing himself 
to a similar effect. 

« Mr. S. C. Nelson requested the Moderator to cause the Clerk 
to read the motion aboutto be put. Which being done, Mr. Nel- 
son said, he could not sign it: he was not a Trinitarian—he was 
not an Arian—he was not a Socinian. Were he permitted, he 
could draw up his own creed ; but he would not sign this Test; 
and he was also desirous to be absent when others would do so.— 
Mr. Nelson then retired. 

“ We believe that Mr. Orr (of Kiilead) also retired on similar 
grounds. 

“ The roll being called, 117 Ministers and 18 Elders answered, 
6¢I believe the doctrine ;” 2 ministers answered “ Not ;” and 8 de- 
clined voting. The Clerk was instructed to report in round num- 
bers, and not to take down names. 

«¢ On Monday, the Clerk read the Minutes; and when Mr. Por- 
ter came to that part, where he had, conformably to his instruc- 
tions, stated that 135 members had voted, “I believe the doctrine,” 
and that two had voted “* Not,” Mr. Cooke immediately started 
up, and expressed himself thus: ** Moderator, this is not a fair 
representation of the result of the vote—and the conduct of our 
Clerk on this occasion, shows how necessary it is, that we should 
watch vigilantly over the official conduct of men who are swayed 
by party motives, and have purposes of their own to serve :—Mr. 

Porter has omitted to state the number of the members who with- 
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drew from the house before the roll was called—and the number 
of those present who sunk their votes !” 

* Mr, Porter—This, Moderator, is a direct impeachment of my 
integrity, and one which I do most indignantly repel. I was in- 
structed by the house, to record the gross number of those who 
voted on each side of the question, and this I have done. More 
I could not do; In the name of common sense, how was it possi- 
ble for me, when calling the roll, to ascertain how many of those 
who did not answer to their names, had previously returned 
home—how many had withdrawn when the question was about 
to be put—and how many remained iv their seats without choosing 
to vote? Before the roll was called, I received no instructions to 
make such a discrimination ; and when the roll was concluded, I 
had no means of making it. By collecting information from dif- 
ferent members of the house, you may, no doubt, make a tolerably 
accurate discrimination of the kind required, respecting the Min- 
isters who did not answer to their names; but with respect to the 
Elders, it is utterly impracticable. Supposing me so completely 
destitute of common honesty, as to be capable of practising imposi- 
tion, [ must be equally destitute of common sense, had I attemp- 
ted doing so inthe case before us. MustI not have been per- 
fectly aware, that the minute on this subject would be read over 
this morning in open Synod? and how then could I expect to 
escape detection? Mr. Cooke must think me a fool, as well as a 
knave; but, independently of this, I would ask, what interested 
view could [ have, in omitting all notice of those who did not an- 
swer to their names? By stating the vumber of those who with- 
drew from the house, in disgust at what they termed a scandalous 
procedure, and of those who sunk their votes, would I not have 
magnified the strength of my own party, and diminished the com- 
parative majority against us? According to Mr. Cooke, I have 
attempted a dishonourable trick, for the purpose of weakening my 
own cause! I charge that gentleman with having used language 
highly improper and disorderly ; and I call on you, Moderator, to 
tell him so. 

** Being thus called on, the Moderator said, that Mr. Cooke was 
not strictly in order. To which Mr. Porter replied, that this ex- 
pression did pot sufficiently characterize Mr. Couke’s language, 
and that he again called on the Moderator for protection. Out 
of the honse he could defend himself, but there it was the duty of 
the Moderator to see that no member was injuriously treated. 
Mr. Porter having paused, and the Moderator continuing silent, 
Mr, Porter said, he must now take the matter into his own hands, 
and a Mr. Cooke in his own coin, by declaring, that he presu- 
med Mr. Cooke judged of other men’s motives by the evil ones by 
which he himself was actuated. 

“On information communicated from different members, it was 
then agreed, that the state of the vote should be thus recorded ;— 
** Before the Roll was called, 4 Ministers begged leave to with- 

‘draw—117 Ministers, and 18 Elders voted—<I believe ;’ 2 Minis- 
ters voted * Not;’ 8 Ministers declined voting.” 

“ The following Protest was handed in, signed by a number of 
Ministers and Elders, against the decision of Synod in passing a 
Declaration of Faith ;~— 
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“ The undersigned Protest against the proceedings in this case, 
for the following reasons : 

“ Ist,—Because we regard this measure as being, in its intro- 
duction and progress, a direct violation of the law of Synod, 
which requires, that ‘all matters originating before the Synod, 
shall first be submitted to the Committee of Overtwes, and remain 
upon the Synod’s books, for at least one year.’ 

“* 2nd,—Because it is obvious, and has been so admitted by the 
friends of the measure, that it cannot assure the Synod of the sen~ 
timents of any individual, even for a day, and is therefore nuga- 
tory. 

“3d.—Because we cannot give our sanction to a proceeding. 
which, especially under the popular odium now so generally exci- 
ted, evidenfly creates a temptation to insincerity. 

*4th—Because we do not approve of the practice of bearing 
soienin testimony to a mysterious doctrine of pure Revelation—in 
the words of man, 

«¢ 5th,—Because as put and carried, this measure operates di- 
rectly as a test of individual faith; is strictly inquisitorial in its 
nature and effects, and such an infringement on Christian liberty 
as is without a precedent among us, and wholly inconsistent with 
the fandamenta! principles of our Church.” 

«* When the Minute relative to the Home Missionary Commit- 
tee was read, Mr. Magill moved, and Mr. S. H. Rowan (Elder) 
seconded a motion “That the former, Committee be not con- 
tinued: and that no 4rian be appointed as one of its members.” 
A very warm discussion ensued, in which it was asserted by Dr. 
Wright, and other orthodox ministers, that Mr. Cooke was in the 
rey at framed and preaching for an Arian minister ; and that 
he (Mr. Cooke) received the sacramental elements through the 
hands of an Antan, and dispensed them to the communicanis. 
Mr. Cooke acknowledged that he did so; but it was for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the overthrow of Arian doctrines ! ! !—Motion 
lost by a mojority of 21. 

*‘ Mr. Cooke presented a Protest, signed by 11 ministers and 2 
elder, against the motion which had passed in the morning, to re- 
tain the present Committee for managing the affairs of the Home 
Missions. The objections urged were, that there being 4rians in 
the Committee, we cannot expect any thing but destruction to the 
Society! The entering of the Protest was opposed, chiefly by 
orthodox ministers; Mr. Fletcher Blakely having seconded it. 
Passed—19 voting for insertion, and 17 against it. 

“‘ Mr. M’Cay gave notice, that he would next year give notice 
éf & motion for marking with disgrace any member of this body, 
who would join in communion with any minister of the Presbytery 
of Antrim! 
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CLOUGH’S DISCOURSES. 


Mr. Cxovun has been well known as a sensible and 
forcible expounder of the doctrines of the sect to which 
he belongs, and a stanch advocate of the inalienable 
rights of conscience in religious matters. By various 
publications he has rendered essential service to the 
cause of true Christianity, of practical piety, and of 
religious liberty. The present discourses are marked 
by the same excellences which have made his former 
writings so useful and popular. The two first are of 
a controversial, or rather doctrinal cast, and present in 
clear and unambiguous statements, the principal tenets 
maintained by the Christian denomination. They con- 
tain many paragraphs of unanswerable argument, which 
had we room, we would gladly extract for the benefit 
of our readers. The last discourse was to us the most 
interesting—on the means by which the true doctrine 
of Christianity may be revived and disseminated, and 
the sources of encouragement in prosecuting that 
work ; and from this we select a few passages, for the 
sake of some facts they present, as well as to give an 
example of the manner in which these sermons are 
written. 

Mr. Clough contends earnestly for a pious, zealous, 
and intelligent ministry, as one of the principal means 
of promoting the interests of what he conceives to be 
pure Christianity. We hope thatbis statements on this 
point will receive the attention which is due to their im- 
portance, from his church at large. This sect cannot 
stand or advance without an enlightened ministry. It 
is based essentially on free inquiry, common sense, and 
on principles of the purest religious liberty. The peo- 
ple, therefore, must be taught, and well taught—they 
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must understand their faith, and the grounds of it, or 

their constancy and stability cannot be relied on. 
When a faith is full of the mysterious and dreadful, 
of that which excites, and awes, and appeals power- 
fully to the imagination, like that of the Catholic 
Church for example, and in a lesser degree, like that 
of orthodoxy, in all its forms, it is of comparatively 
little importance in respect to the allegiance of the 
great mass of the people, that they should themselves, 
understand what they believe, or have an intelligent or 
learned ministry. Other powerful causes will operate 
to bind them to their teachers and their creed. But 
when a faith like that of the Christians, has only its 
simplicity to recommend it, its permanency and pros- 
perity will depend wholly and vitally on intelligence 
among the believers, and, by consequence, on intelli- 
gence, cultivation, and learning, we may add, among its 
ministers. They will, ministers and people, be attach- 
ed and devoted to their faith, only as they know, and 
feel, that it is reasonable and true. This will be the 
only bond of attachment. Knowledge and intelligence 
in their body, therefore, the Christians should feel to be 
of the last importance, especially among their minis- 
ters, and are bound to lend a serious and attentive ear 
to representations like those of Mr. Clough, on this 
point. He says— 

“« The support of a pious, zealous, and enlightened 
ministry, is a subject of great and sacred importance. 
On this hinge, the success of the cause in which we 
are engaged must turn. The claims of such a minis- 
try, my brethren, urge themselves upon you by all the 
dangers of error, by all the force of truth, and by all 
the solemn realities of eternity. It is for you to say, 
whether such a ministry shall receive your countenance, 
your aid, and your support; or whether it shall en- 
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counter your indifference and neglect. I repeat it, my 
brethren, it is for you to say, whether this cause shall 
rise or sink. What can be done in this great and 
mighty work in which we are engaged, without such 
a ministry? Can this cause be made to flourish under 
the influence of private brethren, or a weak and ineffi- 
cient ministry? Whatever may be thought by indi- 
viduals on this subject, it remains a truth, a truth found- 
ed on the experience of past ages and the nature of 
things, that no body of Christians can prosper and 
flourish for any length of time, without such a ministry. 
And I ask, how can such a ministry exist, without the 
countenance and support of the friends of the cause? 
They, like all other classes of men, are dependent on 
the use of means to qualify themselves, in order to fill 
with success the station in which they are placed by 
divine providence. And it is by the constant and dili- 
gent use of means, that they are enabled to bring things 
out of the treasury, new and old, and render their min- 
istry more and more useful and successful. These faci- 
lities must be furnished from some source or other ; 
and, if the individual is not possessed of a fortune him- 
self, he must look abroad for assistance. And to whom 
shall he look but to his brethren? And if they stand 
aloof, and withhold from him the aids which are neces- 
sary to render him useful, the cause of truth must suffer 
from the effect of their folly, inattention, negligence, 
or avarice.” 

Mr. Clough speaks earnestly and truly, of the neces- 
sity of union among all the friends of liberal sentiments, 
in opposition to the united efforts of orthodoxy to op- 
press and retard their advance. After urging the im- 
portance of united effort among themselves, he goes 
on to speak thus— 
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‘* We should also extend our views still further, and 
inquire whether there are other denominations of Chris- 
tians, who do not particularly belong to this body, but 
agree with us in the great essentials of Christianity, 
who would be willing, on just and equitable grounds, 
to unite their influence with ours in the advancement 
of the general cause. If such bodies can be found, 
what reasonable argument can be offered for keeping 
at adistance from them? Does not the state of things 
loudly call for a co-operation of exertion? A combi- 
nation has been recently formed by the leading secta- 
rian denominations in our country, who, by a united 
effort, are endeavouring to check the spread of liberal 
sentiments, and hedge up the way of all who come not 
into their particular views. And shall it be said, that 
they are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light? If we are engaged in the dissemination of 
more enlightened views, than what have hitherto pre- 
vailed in our country, does not the cause demand of us, 
to make use of every possible means within the reach 
of our power, to proniote it? And if by any union of 
effort, additional means can be furnished, and new 
channels for the dissemination of truth opened, how 
can we answer it to our consciences and our God, if 
we decline a co-operation? The importance of this 
subject, I humbly trust, is duly appreciated by us, and 
that we shall never be backward on our part, in any 
union of exertion that the cause in which we are en- 
gaged demands.” 

If Mr. Clough, in these remarks, means the Unita- 
rians, as we presume he does, for ourselves, we can 
assure him there will never be reluctance on their part 
to any such union of effort in religious movements, as 
the times shall seem to call for. The Unitarians and 
the Christians are engaged in essentially the same 
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work—that of disabusing the public mind of what 
they believe to be the most noxious and long inherited 
errors, and asserting and defending the cause of real, 
uashackled liberty in the things pertaining to con- 
science and God. And there is every reason why 
there should be the most effective and zealous co-ope- 
ration in the accomplishment of objects so dear to 
both. If combination be the order of the day among 
the advocates of error and spiritual domination, and if 
it be a good and trusty instrument of warfare, let it be 
met by a similar one, the best and strongest which they 
ean find, in the hands of the children of liberty and 
truth. When error calls together her bands, and har- 
nesses for the fight, truth—though her cause be itself 
a host, and predestined to the victory—must collect 
her powers and draw them to a point, that she may the 
better abide the onset, and get the speedier triumph. 
We quote one more paragraph from Mr. Clough’s 
sermon for the sake of the cheering intelligence which 
it furnishes of the rapid growth of his denomination— 
«<2, Another source of encouragement, whichis cal- 
culated to animate us in the work in which we are en- 
gaged, is the succese that has attended our past la- 
bours. When we first commenced planting churches 
upon the broad and liberal principles, which charac- 
terize the Christian denomination, it was maintained by 
the sects around us, that our churches would soon fall- 
in pieces ; and that the denomination would only exist 
on the page of ecclesiastical history, a monument of 
our fanaticism and folly. But twenty-five years have 
now elapsed since the first churches were planted, and 
so far from crumbling to pieces, they, by the grace of 
God, have been gathering strength, and have been 
enabled successfully to resist the waves of opposition, 
which have constantly been dashing against them. 
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The success that has attended our humble exertions, 
to revive and disseminate the faith that was once de- 
livered to the saints, has exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations. From the most humble beginnings, the 
denomination has spread through all the states in the 
union. Not less than a thousand churches have been 
planted since we commenced our operations, and our 
periodical works are constantly bringing the cheering 
intelligence, of new ones being established in all parts 
of the United States.” 

We have always looked upon the sudden rise and 
swift progress of the sect of Christians, as the most re- 
markable event in the religious history of our times. 
We still think it so. It is the most remarkable, and 
the one most auspicious to the dissemination of just 
views of religious truth among the great mass of the 
people. Not less than a THovsaAND cHuRCHES have 
been planted in the space of TWENTY-FIVE YEARs of 
Christians—among that class of people who must have 
drawn their theology from the bible alone,—who have 
rejected the doctrine of the Trinity, and proclaimed 
themselves believers in the undivided unity of God. 
This is encouraging indeed, and a result hardly to have 
been expected ; for though we have ever been confi- 
dent of nothing so much as that if men would confine 
themselves wholly to the bible itself as their book of 
theology, and follow the unbiassed deductions of their 
own minds, they would, as an infallible consequence, 
reject the doctrine of the Trinity, as having no foun- 
dation in scripture ; we did not anticipate the surprising 
fact, that such a multitude, occupying such a place in 
society, would so soon be found of courage and inde- 
pendence enough, to brave public opinion and religious 
power, and think and speak for themselves. That such 
is the fact, is, we repeat, in our judgment, the most 
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animating circumstance in the religious history of the 
times. 

The doctrine of the Trinity is the strong hold of 

religious error. Let this be cast down, and a general 
ruin of the associated doctrines will surely and soon 
follow. In itself this doctrine is comparatively harm- 
less ; and if the rejection of it implied nothing more 
than a disbelief in the metaphysical notion of God’s 
threefold mode of existence, it would be a matter of 
far less consequence, one way or another. But it 
means more. It means, that the minds which have 
come to this result, are open to inquiry and convic- 
tion ; have thrown off the fear of man ; have resolved 
to form their own judgments in religious matters, and 
abide by them; have determined to follow wherever 
truth shall lead; and are ready to cast away other con- 
nected dogmas, however venerable and popular, as 
soon as they shall be seen to want the support of the 
plain unambiguous language of scripture ; and in this 
view, the rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity by 
the whole Christian denomination, is an event that as- 
sumes a most important character, and warrants the 
most sanguine anticipations of the future rapid spread 
of Unitarian views among the great body of the peo- 
rle. 
We rejoice in the prosperity of this sect. We hear- 
tily pray for it. Their cause is that of truth, and will 
prevail. But we hope and trust that they will not 
forego the use of any of those human helps within 
their reach, that would tend to ensure and accelerate 
its prevalence. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Wnrrman’s Discoursr, On denying the Lord Je- 
sus.—Nothing can be better on the doctrine of the 
Trinity than this. The argument is ciear, popular, and 
close. It has reached, we believe, the fourth editian. 
Unitarians cannot doa better service to their cause 
than by the distribution of this Sermon. 


Tracts oF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN Assoctia- 


TION.—Fourteen of these valuable Tracts have been 
published. The last is on Experimental Religion. 
These, to ether with Mr. Whitman’s Sermon can be 
procured at Mr. Francis’s Bookstore, 252 Broadway. 


ERRATA FOR NO. I. 


Page 25, line 1, for frequently read freely. 
same, 18, for teacher read teachers. 
35, note, for Jesarac read Isaiae. 
36, ~ 10, dole that. 
37, 2, for Stewart read Stuart. 





